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SOCIAL SCIENCE COURSE 
for Junior High Schools 


The modern pioneer in integrated social science textbooks. History, 





Geography, Civics, and Economics are here woven together to form 
one stimulating, thought-provoking course. Actual achievement 
tests show that pupils using the Rugg course attain as much geo- 
graphical and historical knowledge as those using textbooks in 
separate subjects. Circular No. 654. 


State adopted for basal use in Kentucky. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO AMERICAN CIVILIZATION ($1.44), CHANG- 
ING CIVILIZATIONS IN THE MODERN WORLD ($1.47), A HISTORY OF 
AMERICAN CIVILIZATION: ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL ($1.47), A 
HISTORY OF AMERICAN GOVERNMENT AND CULTURE (S1.47), 
INTRODUCTION TO PROBLEMS OF AMERICAN CULTURE ($1.47), 
CHANGING GOVERNMENTS AND CHANGING CULTURES ($1.50) 
Workbooks, Teachers’ Guides, and Tests available. 


Above prices net, transportation extra 


167 GINN AND COMPANY 


199 East Gay Street Columbus, Ohio 
70 Years of Textbook Making 
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NEW 
WORKBOOK 
IN 
ARITHMETIC 


2,000,000 Copies 
Sold To Date 


LJ 
My Arithmetic Tablet 
128 pages, 7}4”x10",16c 


IMPORTANT FEATURES 


- Abundance of practical material. 

. Simplified scoring system. Number of correct answers 
is the score. 

Introductory helps for pupils. 

Standardized tests. 

Additional practice material for slow groups. 
Interesting problem material. 

Carefully and scientifically graded. 

Ample space for writing answers and pupil computations. 
Answers are on perforated sheets in each book. 

. Table of contents to enable teacher to turn to exercise 
needed for practice. 

. Substantially bound. 

12. Priced so all pupils can afford to use it. Cost less than 
tablet paper. Guaranteed to be satisfactory. 

The Series: MY ARITHMETIC TABLET for first, second, 
third, fourth, fifth, sixth, seventh and eighth grades. 

A book for each grade, each 

In quantities, 12c each, net, postage extra. 


FREE Catalog—listing 100 Workbook and Seat- 
work Books at prices pupils can afford to pay. 


WEBSTER PUBLISHING COMPANY 


1868 WASHINGTON AVE., ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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A BOOKKEEPING TEXT 
WITH A NEW IDEA 


Intensive Bookkeeping and Accounting 


By Epwin H. FEARON 
Peabody High School, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


A simple presentation of bookkeeping for a 
one-year high school course. 

Goes direct to the matter in hand and avoids 
technical digressions. The time _ usually 
spent on repetitive drills is greatly reduced. 
Vcluminous practice sets are not used—just 
ordinary journal and ledger paper that can 
be bought at any stationery store. This 
material is also available in bound form at 
reasonable prices. 

INTENSIVE BOOKKEEPING AND AC- 
COUNTING is authoritative and represents 
a definite saving in time and money. 


Correspondence invited. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING CO. 


New York 
Toronto 


Chicago San Francisco Boston 
London Sydney 




















HAPPY NEW YEAR! The present Gre- 
gorian calendar, named after Pope Gregory XIII, 
was adopted in England and the U. S. in 1752. 
Although more accurate than previous calen- 
dars, it is still not perfect, as solar years cannot 
be divided evenly into months and days. 

“n_ 
“*BEST dictionary I ever saw” is the com- 
ment of thousands of teachers, principals, and 
boys and giris who are using the new WINSTON 
SIMPLIFIED DICTIONARY FOR ScHoots. “Best” 
can hardly be improved, but our new workbook, 
USING THE DiIcTIONARY, will teach your pupils 
to use this or any other dictionary to better 
advantage. Write us if you are interested and 
a sample workbook will be sent free. 

~_ 
ONE of the longest words ever used was this 
Aztec word — amatlocuilolitquitcatlaxtlahuilli, 
meaning letter-postage, or literally “the pay- 
ment received for carrying a paper on which 
something is written.”’ 

1 
WINSTON representatives from every state 
in the United States are convening in Philadel- 
phia (January 4-10), where they will hear such 
Winston authors as J. Russell Smith, of Colum- 
bia, and John Guy Fowlkes, of Wisconsin, dis- 
cuss their books; specialists in reading and 
other subjects will demonstrate methods; men 
and management will bring up your problem; 
trips will be made through the Winston manu- 
factory to see the exclusive Winston methods of 
binding books. They and you, we hope, will 
profit by this assembly. 

“~__ 
MAN has not tamed any important animals 
in the past 2000 years. See page 21 of Our 
INDUSTRIAL WORLD, by J. Russell Smith. For 
grades seven and eight. 


—_ 
ELECTRIFICATION in the United 
States has progressed to the point where the 
American people, representing 7 per cent of the 
world’s population, use as much electrical en-- 
ergy as all the rest of the world combined. 

—_—” 

THREE new items in Kirk, Odell, and 
Street’s BOOKKEEPING FOR IMMEDIATE USE: 
Supplementary Practice Sets for optional use 
with Book I; Brief Course, a text for secretarial 
majors; and text, Book II. Workbooks and 
tests to accompany Book II now in preparation. 


The JOHN C.EVVZ BES sey Nm COMPANY 
WINSTON BLDG. PHILADELPHIA PA 
CHICAGO !t ATLANTA 
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We Make Our Bow 


Tue Rentucky ScHooL Equipment Company 


119 South Fourth Street . . . Telephone WAbash 5161 
LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 


BRANCH _ STORE 
133 W. Short Street Lexington, Kentucky 
TELEPHONE LEXINGTON 3372 





OFFERS A COMPLETE NEW LINE OF 
SCHOOL SUPPLIES AND EQUIPMENT 


Adherence to rigid high standards in teaching is difficult, but it is made less 
so by the use of standard, time-tested school equipment. The Research 
Laboratory must prove it. 


WE SELL3THE BEST ... because 
Kentucky Children Deserve the Best 


WE REPRESENT 
In Kentucky the following nationally known manufacturers: 


American Seating Company, Grand Rapids, Mich., School Desks and Seats. 

American Crayon Company, Sandusky, Ohio, Crayons, Chalks, etc. 

A. H. Nystrom & Company, Chicago, Ill., Maps, Charts, and Globes. 

Everwear Mfg. Company, Springfield, Ohio, Playground Equipment. 

Wilson Sporting Goods Company, Chicago, IIl., Basketballs, Footballs, etc. 

E. W. A. Rowles Company, Chicago, IIll., Blackboards, Erasers, and Shades. 

The Berger Mfg. Company, Canton, Ohio, Berloy Lockers and Steel Shelving. 

The Globe-Wernicke Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, Library Equipment. 

The A. B. Dick Company, Chicago, Ill., Mimeographs and Supplies. 

The Dudley Lock Company, Chicago, IIl., Locks. 

The Shaw-Walker Company, Muskegon, Mich., Filing Cabinets, Cupboards, and 
Filing Supplies. 

Royal Typewriter Company, Royal Portables. 


Superintendents, teachers, and all school officials are cordially invited to visit 
our show rooms where the largest and most exclusive line ever presented 
in Kentucky may be seen. 


T. W. VINSON WM. P. KELLY 


«Manager President. 
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UNIVERSITY OF RENTUCKY 


1I93¢ Summer Session 





First Term: June 14-July 17 
Second Term: July 19- August 21 





The University of Kentucky will bring to its campus in the 
1937 Summer Session a visiting faculty of distinguished 
scholars. Included in this group are such men as: 


GEORGE D. STRAYER, Columbia University, school administration 

HARRY ELMER BARNES, Auburn, New York, history 

H. S. Mustarp, The Johns Hopkins University, public health 

R. D. T. HOLLISTER, University of Michigan, speech and general 
linguistics 

L. J. REED, The Johns Hopkins University, public health 

EDWARD F. Corwin, Princeton University, political science 


A. W. CASTLE, Pennsylvania State Department of Education, adult 
education 


More than 600 courses will be offered for graduates 
and under-graduates. Of these many are new 
courses that have never been offered before. 


The dormitories are cool and the prices reasonable 


For Information Address 


THE DIRECTOR OF THE SUMMER SESSION 


University of Kentucky] 


Lexington 


FRANK L. McVEY JESSE E. ADAMS 
President of the University Director of the Summer Session 
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_ EASTERN STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 


RICHMOND, KENTUCKY 


Announces the following college calendar 


Registration for second semester—Feb. 1 

Last day to register for full load—Feb. 8 

Last day to register for credit—Feb. 23 

Registration for spring term—April 5 

Registration for lst summer term— 
June 14 

Registration for 2nd summer term— 
July 19 


Eastern’s second annual High School Day will be observed on Friday, May 7, 1937. Seniors, 
their parents, teachers, principals, and superintendents are cordially invited to be our guests on 
this occasion. 

The summer music camp for high school students initiated by Eastern last year will be held 
again this year for a five-week period beginning June 14 and ending July 17. All high school 
music students are eligible to apply for admission to the camp. Only the actual cost of board, 
entertainment, and a small incidental fee will be charged. 

We invite you to tune in for our radio broadcasts each Wednesday afternoon from 4 to 4:30 
C. S. T. over WHAS of the Courier-Journal and Louisville Times. 


If you wish more complete information on any of the above announcements write 


DR. H. L. DONOVAN, President 


Eastern State Teachers College, Richmond, Ky. 











To LOVERS of McGUFFEY 


In 1836 the first of the ‘‘McGuffey Readers” was published by an “‘ancestor’’ 
of the American Book Company. 

One hundred years later that Company is publishing two books pertaining to 
this famous series; one entitled ‘‘William Holmes McGuffey and His Readers’’ 
and the other “Old Favorites from the McGuffey Readers,” prepared by Dr. 
Harvey C. Minnich, Dean Emeritus of Miami University, and Curator of the 
McGuffey Museum. 

Every person in the United States who ever used the McGuffey Readers; 
every student of education; everyone interested in the social development of 
our country; should certainly purchase a set of these extraordinarily interesting 
volumes. 

A folder more fully describing them will be sent on request. The net price 
of the first volume is $2.25, of the second volume $3.50; or the two will be sent, 
suitably boxed, at the net price of $5.00. Postage will be prepaid. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago 
300 Pike Street 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 








Life Story 
The Kentucky School Journal 


ONE of the most romantic chapters in 

the history of education in Kentucky is 
that which deals with the development and 
publication of the KeEntucky ScHOOL 
JOURNAL. Prior to 1922 there was no 
regular publication which was recognized as 
the voice of the Kentucky Education 
Association. At about that time the 
Association began the publication of a 
quarterly bulletin which was printed on a 





R. E. WILLIAMS 


Managing Editor or Editor of the Ken- 

tucky School Journal from 1920 to 1927. 

After 1927 Mr. Williams continued as 
Managing Editor until October 1933. 


small press in one of the Louisville schools 
under the name of the K. E. A. BULLETIN. 
This title was carried until December, 1923, 
when the name was changed to K. E. A. 
JouRNAL. The Editor through this entire 
period was R. E. Williams. Beginning with 
the publication of some more or less 
































DR. A. L. CRABB 


Editor of the Kentucky School Journal 
from November 1926 to May 1927. 


irregular leaflets in 1920-21, followed by 
the BULLETIN in 1922 and the JOURNAL in 
1923, Mr. Williams served in this capacity 
until September, 1925. At this time the 
name was again changed and then became 
the KENTUCKY SCHOOL JOURNAL, and Mr. 
Williams took the title of Editor-in-Chief. 
This title he held until September, 1926, 
when he became Managing Editor. In 
November of that year, Dr. A. L. Crabb 
became the Editor and Mr. Williams con- 
tinued as Managing Editor until the time 
of his death in October, 1933. 


Meanwhile Dr. W. S. Taylor became 
Editor in November, 1927, succeeding Dr. 
A. L. Crabb, whose services as Editor 
terminated in May, 1927. 

Dr. Taylor continued in his capacity as 
Editor until June 30, 1934, when he was 
succeeded by the present Editor, W. P. 
King. 

It has from the beginning been the policy 
of the KENTUCKy SCHOOL JOURNAL to 
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promote the interests of education and of 
teachers. When it started as a small 
quarterly in the early twenties it fearlessly 
stood for the program that was best for the 
schools, and the principle that was right 
for the teachers. Its course has been 
unswerving and its purpose unyielding. 

During that period from the beginning 
of the JOURNAL until now, many things 
have happened in the realm of education in 
Kentucky. The Kentucky Education As- 
sociation which publishes the KENTUCKY 
SCHOOL JOURNAL has grown from a mem- 
bership of five thousand to seventeen 
thousand. Two teachers colleges have 
been created. The number of college- 
trained teachers has jumped from a mi- 
nority to a majority position. The number 
of pupils attending high schools and 
colleges has reached an amazing figure. 
Thousands of small and inefficient schools 
have been consolidated. Increased appro- 
priations have been made for education 
and advancing standards of qualification 
for teachers have been accepted happily by 
the profession. 


The JOURNAL has advanced from its posi- 
tion of a small leaflet to a fifty-two page 
magazine issued monthly during the school 
year. The editorial policy which has been 
consistently followed has placed it in the 
front ranks of the state school journals 
of the nation. 


Each year since its beginning the issues 
have been bound in annual volumes which 
are filed in the offices of the Association 
and which constitute an accurate and inter- 
esting history of education in Kentucky 
for the period covered. The contents of 
these volumes represent the composite 
thought of educational leaders of both the 
State and the United States. 


An examination of these volumes reveals 
the fact that in its earlier years the JOURNAL 
was concerned largely with the develop- 
ment of the Kentucky Education Associa- 
tion and the promotion of the interests of 
teachers. Much space was devoted to the 
annual program of the convention of the 
Kentucky Education Association, so much, 
in fact, that many lost sight of the fact 
that the Kentucky Education Association 
Was a going concern, operating throughout 
the year. Indeed, many of the lay-public 
still think of the Kentucky Education As- 
sociation in terms of the annual convention. 


DR. WILLIAM S. TAYLOR 


Served as Editor of the Kentucky School Journal from 
November 1927 to June 1934. 


Much pioneering work was done in behalf 
of “equal opportunity,’ advanced quali- 
fications for teachers, improvement in 
buildings, better financing, extended cur- 
riculums, better school laws, improvement 
of rural school facilities. 

When, in 1925, the JOURNAL became a 
monthly publication its field of interest 
immediately began to expand. Contribu- 
tions from leaders in Kentucky and also 
from other states began to appear. Simul- 
taneously the membership in the Kentucky 
Education Association began to grow. The 
enlarged field of interest reached out to far 
more people than ever before and the 
KENTUCKY SCHOOL JOURNAL began to take 
on the appearance of a real educational 
publication. 


Contributors 


As previously mentioned the early con- 
tributors were largely local leaders. As the 
JOURNAL extended its field contributions 
were sought from the leaders everywhere. 
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LILLIAN GEBHARD 


Assistant to the Secretary of the K. E. A. for thirteen 

years, has been a tireless worker in the development of 

the Kentucky School Journal. She is well known to 

the thousands of K. E. A. goers, who every year at 

the convention come in contact with her cheerful and 
friendly helpfulness. 


Today the readers range all the way from 
kindergarten teachers to heads of colleges 
and universities. Necessarily the editorial 
policy is to have in each issue something 
that will be of interest to each of these 
educational levels. Because of the equality 
of importance of these different groups, 
and because of the necessity for providing 
the best contributions for each, the plan of 
seeking contributors from the country at 
large grew into an established policy. The 
bringing of new ideas from other states, the 
infusion of new blood into our arteries of 
thought, has done much to broaden our 
Kentucky teachers and to enrich the oppor- 
tunities of our Kentucky children. 


Advertising 


The policy of advertising antedates even 
the publication of the JouRNAL itself. As 
far back as 1909 the board of directors of 
the K. E. A. authorized advertising in 


“official literature.’ ‘‘Official Literature” 
at that time simply meant the annual 
volume known as ‘“‘The Proceedings of the 
Kentucky Education Association.”” This 
volume was published immediately after 
the annual K. E. A. Convention, and con- 
tained not only the proceedings of the board 
of directors, the executive committee, and 
various other committee reports, but also 
the addresses which were delivered at the 
convention. The board of directors author- 
ized the executive secretary to procure 
such advertising as was available for this 
volume, as a means of supplementing the 
income of the Association. This procedure 
continued until the discontinuance of the 
‘‘Volume of Proceedings”’ in 1919, and was 
resumed with the beginning of the sub- 
sequent K. E. A. BULLETIN, and has con- 
tinued until the present time. The prac- 
tice of advertising is common to all educa- 
tional journals, and is, in fact, almost neces- 
sary to their economic existence. The in- 
come from advertising in the KENTUCKY 
SCHOOL JOURNAL is sufficient to pay for the 
rental of the offices of the K. E. A., for the 
travel expense of the secretary on all 
occasions, the necessary travel expense of 
other officers of the Association, and many 
other incidental costs, so that not one cent 
of any fee paid by any member need be 
used for any of these purposes. 


Printing 


The publication of nine issues of the 
KENTUCKY SCHOOL JOURNAL, consisting of 
17,500 copies per issue, 48 pages and cover 
634x10, printed in one color, is a task of 
considerable size. Of course, the most 
important feature in connection with the 
publication is the preparation of the copy 
which is done in the editorial offices. How- 
ever, after the copy has been turned over to 
the printers the responsibility of creating a 
creditable piece of work rests with them. 


In this connection attention is called to 
the proper handling of the copy after it has 
been received by the printer, such for 
example as numbering pages consecutively 
in order that there may be no confusion 
after the copy has been turned over to the 
compositor. The work is usually divided 
between several types of specialists in each 
department, for instance: Straight matter 
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composition is turned over to the Linotype 
Department, advertising matter is given 
to the Department of Hand Composition, 
and where Art Work is necessary, such as 
designing a cover, same is first turned over 
to the Art Department and then to the 
engraver. If plates are required, the 
printer must determine the kind of plate 
best suited for the type of work to be pro- 
duced. For instance—a cover is made up 
of a rough antique finished paper, line cuts 
are generally used or a halftone of coarse 
screen. If, on the other hand photographs 
are to be reproduced on the inside and the 
photograph is supplied, it must be deter- 
mined from the paper stock used from what 
screen to have the plates made. If the 
stock is of a high finished enamel, the 
screen should be from 133 to 150 and if 
ordinary book paper is used, the screen 
naturally is coarser and the printer is con- 
fined approximately to 120 or 100 screen. 
If 100 screen is used the halftone can be 
made of zinc, but if the screen is finer than 
100 a copper-face plate must be used. It is 
also necessary to determine the size of the 
body type to be used for certain articles 
where one is of more importance than the 
other. Where editorial matter is set in a 
larger size type, the printer must also deter- 
mine on many occasions the general ar- 
rangement of the pages. After the page 
has been set, it is turned over to the proof- 
reader, who, together with the copyholder, 
reads the proof against the original copy, 
correcting all typographical errors and 
seeing to it that the set-up is as nearly 
correct as possible. 


These proofs, in galley form, are then 
returned to the printer for correction. After 
the galleys have been corrected they are 
returned to the proofreader for revision, 
and if all the corrections have been properly 
made the correct galley proofs are turned 
over to the one who designates the proper 
position of the type as it should appear in 
page form. 

This is what is called a dummy. This 
dummy is then turned over to the make-up 
man who makes up the pages of type ac- 
cording to the dummy submitted. After the 
pages have been made up a proof is taken 
of each page and these pages together 
with the dummy sheets are again turned 
over to the proofreader for final revision. 








MARGUERITE SENF 


As Secretary to the Editor of the Kentucky School 
Journal, Miss Senf is active in the carrying out 
of every detail of its publication. It is she who as- 
sembles and edits the material for the K. E. A. 
News Flash each month, and acknowledges and 
classifies all contributions for the Journal. 


After this check-up has been made in the 
proof department, the page proofs are 
turned over to the lock-up man who lays 
out the pages into forms consisting usually 
of 16 to 32 pages and these forms are locked 
up and sent to the pressroom. After the 
form has been received by the pressroom 
it is placed on the press and made ready. 
By making ready, it is meant that the 
form must be so level that each type will 
print correctly and all cuts show the 
proper impression. When the cuts are 
received from the engraver, they are not 
always the exact size. Sometimes the 
pressman is compelled to lower the cut and 
sometimes he must build it up to type 
height. Quite frequently display type, 
such as is used in advertising, is not 
perfect. After having been used, from 
time to time it must be given the same 
treatment as a cut. However, this does 
not apply so much to a machine composi- 
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tion where every slug is new each time that 
a line of type is set. 


The time for making one of these forms 
ready depends entirely upon the number of 
cuts and the condition of the type in the 
form. After the form has been made 
ready, proof is then sent to the proofroom 
together with the page proof to see that 
nothing has happened while the form was 
being locked up and made ready. It some- 
times happens that in locking up the form a 
type on the edge may be nicked or broken, 
or, due to some other condition, a character 
may fall out of the form and for this reason 
this final treatment is very important. 


If the press proof is found O. K., the press 
is then ready for the printing of the form. 
The greater the number of pages, naturally 
the more forms there will be to print. If the 
form is what is termed a heavy form, con- 
sisting of many cuts, either a drying press 
must be used while printing, or the form 
must be held over night in order that the 
ink may dry before the next side is printed. 
Of course when a regular book is printed it 
is necessary to print both sides of the sheet 
of paper and one side cannot be run through 
the press until the other side is dry. 


After the pressroom has completed the 
printing, the printed forms are sent to 
the bindery where they are turned over to 
the folding machines and each form must 
be folded in such a manner that when the 
forms are assembled, the pages run in 
proper order. After the pages have been 
folded the forms are laid out in sequence 
and gathered. For instance—if there are 
17,500 copies of the book as in the case of 
the KENTUCKY SCHOOL JOURNAL, and there 
are five forms to the book, it means that 
87,500 pieces must be assembled before the 
order is complete. After the books have 
been assembled they are turned over to 
the stitching department where they must be 
stitched one ata time. After the stitching 
has been completed the books are then for- 
warded to the bookbinders where the top 
and bottom and front edges are trimmed to 
the proper size. 

In handling the Krntucky ScHOOL 
JOURNAL it is necessary to classify the 
various copies, some of them requiring 
single mailing, while others go out in groups 
or clubs. This work must be handled 
according to the regulations of the United 
States Post Office. 
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A few facts in connection with the publi- 
cation of the nine issues of the JOURNAL: 


Number of sheets inside.......... 122.175 
Weight 30,200 pounds 
Number of sheets of cover 16,200 
Weight 3,758 pounds 
Sheets for wrappers qjais 
Weight 729 pounds 


This makes a total of 34,687 pounds, 
which represents a carload of paper, 300 
pounds of ink, 27,000 feet of stitching wire. 
If the single sheets of paper used during 
these nine months were laid out flat side by 
side, they would cover a space of fifty-one 
acres. If the same number of books were 
stacked one upon the other, they would 
reach a height of 1,094 feet. This is almost 
equal to the height of the Empire State 
Building in New York, the highest building 
in the world. If these sheets were laid end 
to end, they would cover the railroad 
distance from Louisville, Kentucky, to 
Atlanta, Georgia. If this amount of paper 
were to be utilized for wall papering, one 
could paper 6,550 rooms with ceilings, size 
10’x15’ per room. Figuring five rooms to 
a house, approximately forty-eight houses 
to the block, it would be enough paper to 
paper twenty-eight such blocks. 


An item given very little thought by the 
average public is the importance of ac- 
curacy in the printing industry. Perhaps 
printing matter is the only commodity that 
can be used only for the one for whom it is 
intended. If we purchase a suit of clothes 
and leave it on the hands of the tailor 
because it does not fit, he can always sell it 
to somebody else. And this applies to 
almost every commodity except printing. 
If a job of printing is spoiled and left on the 
hands of the printer, it is of little value to 
any one and the only money that can be 
derived from the material involved is by 
selling it as scrap paper. 


Covers 


In the earlier years the front cover page 
of the KENTUCKY SCHOOL JOURNAL was 
used to display cuts of prominent educators 
or the table of contents. Later the space 
was occupied by the pictures of important 
buildings having some connection with 
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education. In more recent years the cover 
has been used largely for the purpose of 
conveying some idea either of policy, 
beauty, or sentiment. The element of 
color has been introduced in later years. 
This feature has added to the attractive- 
ness of the appearance of the magazine. 


The cover designs in current use are the 
results of the combined efforts of the editor 
and the cover artist. The editor of the 
JoURNAL determines the idea which he 
desires the cover to convey. This idea, as 
conceived by the editor, is transmitted 
with the mental illustration to the artist. 
The artist in turn drafts a pencil sketch 
from which the editor makes further sug- 
gestions and corrections. The artist then 
proceeds to make what is termed a work- 
ing-drawing in black and white. From 
this working-drawing a zinc-etching, or 
halftone is made of the proper size for the 
JouRNAL. As soon as this plate is finished, 
various colored impressions are made on 
different colors of stock. From these the 
most effective combination is selected with 
attempt to bear in mind the natural season 
of the year. Following this final approval 
the particular color of stock is ordered and 
the cover printed in the color of ink desig- 
nated and when sufficiently dry the cover is 
folded around the body of the JOURNAL, 
saddle wire-stitched and trimmed. The 
JOURNALS are then sent to the addresso- 
graph department where they are addressed 
properly, prepared for mailing and finally 
delivered to the Post Office. 


When one takes into account the vast 
amount of labor, both mental and physical, 
that is required before the JOURNAL is 
delivered to the hands of the teacher, it 
would seem but natural to expect that that 
teacher would make good use of the finished 
product. There is something of value to 
be found in each issue for every teacher no 
matter what her particular field of interest 
may be. No teacher can read the JOURNAL 
thoughtfully and fail to find something 
which will be helpful. Every member of the 
K. E. A. is entitled to receive the JOURNAL 
free for one year. The only thing that can 
prevent such a member from receiving the 
JouRNAL is failure on her own part to give 
correct address, or failure on the part of the 
principal or superintendent to send in her 
hame at the proper time. 


IF and AND 


Ir this new year 
Holds hope for us 
It’s sure to be 
Because we’ve grown 
To larger things 

And higher hopes 
And brighter dreams 
Within the year 
That’s past and gone. 
So, let us dream 

Of bigger deeds 

And wider fields 
And sweeter joys 
Than those we knew 
In yesteryear. 

And if and when 
The time rolls round, 
And one more year 
Is added on 

To life’s long score, 
Let’s have it said 
That this glad year 
Has been for us 

The golden one, 
Because we gave 

Of heart and mind 
For other men 

And other years 
That are to be. 


The Kentucky Education Asso- 
ciation Discussion Contest 


HE FOURTH Annual discussion con- 
test sponsored by the Kentucky Educa- 
tion Association was announced to all the 
schools of Kentucky early in the school 
year. Prizes of $50, $30, and $20 each for 
the winners of first, second, and third 
honors respectively in the high school divi- 
sion, and equal amounts for the winners in 
the seventh and eighth grades division, will 
be provided by the Kentucky Education 
Association. 


Schools which have not already done so 
should register with the Department of 
University Extension, University of Ken- 
tucky, Lexington, just as soon as possible. 
The University is co-operating with the 
Association in the conduct of the contest 
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and has issued a mimeographed circular 
containing the rules and regulations and 
references to sources of material for the dis- 
cussion. The rules are simple and make it 
easy for all schools to participate. The 
teachers colleges and other colleges of the 
State are lending their support to the con- 
test and make their facilities available in 
every way that is practicable. 


The theme for discussion is “‘How Can the 
People of the World Learn to Live Together in 
Peace?” Some of the specific topics from 
which speakers may choose are the follow- 
ing: 


What progress toward international 
peace has been made by the World 
Court? 


What progress toward international 
peace has been made by the 
League of Nations? 


What advantage would accrue to the 
United States if it were a certainty 
that there would be no more war? 


What connection has my school with the 
rest of the world? 


Good-Will Day (The purpose and pro- 
gram of Good-Will Day should 
constitute the activities connected 
with the observance of the nation- 
ally established Good-Will Day on 
May 18th of each year.) 


What has been the attitudes of the great 
leaders of the world toward the 
question of international friendli- 
ness? 


What can the schools of America do to 
assist in bringing about world 
peace? 


How effective will the new neutrality 
legislation be in keeping peace for 
the United States in the next war? 


What has been the contribution of the 
Kellogg or Paris Pact to inter- 
national peace? 


What is the economic interest of Ken- 
tucky in keeping peace with foreign 
countries? 


What is the significance of modern 
methods of transportation and 
communication for international 
relations? 


What has brought about the present 
danger of another war? 


Speakers are not restricted to this list but 
may use any topic based on the general 
theme. 


Preparation for this contest may be made 
a class project and correlated with history, 
problems in democracy, or other social 
science subjects. It offers a most valuable 
opportunity for teachers to motivate the 
study of a great world-problem by our 
future citizens, who will no doubt find it 
a problem with which they will be con- 
fronted through life. 


There is a wealth of material on the sub- 
ject, much of which is free or obtainable at 
a very nominal cost from organizations, 
some of which are as follows: 


League of Nations Association, 8 W. 40th 
Street, New York City. 


The National Student Forum on the 
Paris Pact, 532 17th Street, N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


National Council for Prevention of War, 
532 17th Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Emergency Peace Campaign, 20 S. 12th 
Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


National Peace Conference, 8 W. 40th 
Street, New York City. 


The discussion contest sponsored by the 
Kentucky Education Association had its 
beginning in 1933. Superintendent D. Y. 
Dunn, who was president of the Association 
at that time, saw the possibilities of using a 
discussion of the Report of the Kentucky 
Education Commission by high school 
pupils as a means of bringing the Report to 
largest number of citizens in the most force- 
ful way. Acollege scholarship was awarded, 
which was won by Sam Clay, Jr., of the 
Paris High School. Mr. Clay made use of 
this scholarship when he entered Princeton 
University in 1935 where he is still a 
student. The winners of second and third 
honors were Ruby Hurt, Salyersville High 
School, and Claude Galloway, Hebbards- 
ville High School. 


There was no contest beyond the district 
for seventh- and eighth-grade pupils. 


This contest was so successful and its 
possibilities for good so generally recognized 
that it has been continued each year since. 
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The topic in 1934-35 was ‘‘Kentucky’s 
Educational Status and Needs.”’ This con- 
test was limited to pupils in grades nine, 
ten, eleven, and twelve and did not include 
pupils in grades seven and eight as was the 
case in the preceding year. The winners 
of state honors were: Anne Catherine 
Young, Paris High School, first; Philip 
Herrmann, Highlands (Ft. Thomas) High 
School, second; and Lee Ledford, Harlan 
High School, third. 

In 1935-36 the topic was “The High 
Schools of Kentucky.’’ This contest in- 
cluded pupils in grades seven and eight as 
well as in grades nine, ten, eleven, and 
twelve. The winners of state honors in 
grades seven and eight were: Rourke 


Sheehan, Falmouth, first; Elsie Dotson, 
Harlan, second; and Carolyn Hill, Car- 
rollton, third. The winners of state honors 
in the high school division were: Philip 
Herrmann, Highlands (Ft. Thomas) High 
School, first; Doris Joseph, Shawnee High 
School (Louisville), second; and Clayton 
Robinson, University High School (Lex- 
ington), third. 

The purpose of the Kentucky Education 
Association Discussion contest is two-fold; 


first to promote the serious study of a topic 


which is of great importance from an educa- 
tional and social standpoint; and second to 
motivate training and practice in the art of 
public speaking. 


How Golf Improved My Teaching 


ANONYMOUS 


TOOK up golf for my own personal 

pleasure. Other than a vague idea to 

keep myself fit, I laid no claims to any 
motives of professional betterment. 


Golf, however, has made a much better 
fifth-grade teacher of me. 


Of course I began with lessons (and with 
the secret confidence that this game would 
be one of clear-cut rules that any intelligent 
person might take in one stride). The pro 
asked me to swing a club a few times, and, 
in the words of the immortal snail, ‘gave a 
look askance.’” My head was not down, 
my feet were wrong, my arm was not 
straight, I had practically no follow 
through, my wrists wobbled and my grip 
was impossible. I tried again. This time 
there was an improvement. The pro hav- 
ing previously placed my feet and hands, 
they had remained in place, though the 
grip had slipped sadly. This went on for 
some time. Finally, after mastering the 
grip and stance, I went home with an 
aching back and murder in my heart. 


Through the long summer I learned to 
play golf—I am still learning to play golf. 
But I have learned other vital human 
truths—some that I was sure I already 
knew. Again and again the value of a 
word of encouragement has been brought 
home to me. I realize ali over again how 
one can cherish approval from one’s peers. 


I know now how Tommy feels when I 
remember to say, ‘“What a neat paper!” 
instead of, ‘‘Where are your quotation 
marks?” 

I have also learned the beauty—yes, the 
great beauty—of honestly friendly criticism. 
“Tt would help you a lot to look at the ball,”’ 
has a lasting good effect; whereas, ‘‘Well, 
you can’t expect to hit it if you don’t look 
at it!”’ is so discouraging that one’s prime 
desire is to throw up the whole business 
and run home to mother. 

After an afternoon of looking up or 
failing to follow through on two-thirds of 
my shots, it somehow doesn’t seem so 
unforgivable for Ned to forget to carry only 
half of the time, or for Jane to leave out 
one-third of her periods. 

Of course, I’ve known allalong that Susan 
can never learn two-thirds of 27 until she 
knows 3x9. I have told her and her 
mother and my fellow teachers the same 
thing numerous times. But, now, just as 
my instructor gently but firmly saw that 
my grip was right first, I am seeing that 
Susan learns those multiplication facts now. 

Every year I intend to put myself in a 
new and pleasant learning situation. There 
are enough to last a life time. Golf, like 
nothing else, has made me see again with a 
child’s eye the awful intricacies of long 
division and. the vagueness of maps and 
maelstroms. 





Federal Support for Public Education 


THE HARRISON-FLETCHER BILL: To promote the 

general welfare through the appropriation of funds to 

assist the States and Territories in providing more effective 
programs of public instruction. 





WHAT THE HARRISON-FLETCHER 


BILL PROVIDE? 


DoEs 


1. How Much? An initial appropriation 
of $100,000,000 and an increase of $50,- 
000,000 each year until $300,000,000 per 
year is provided. 


2. Appropriations to the States. Funds 
are appropriated to the States to be used 
by them for schools. The manner in 
which the funds received shall be used for 
the maintenance of a program of public 
education is left wholly to the respective 
State Legislatures. 


3. Basis of Apportionment. The funds 
are apportioned to the States and Terri- 
tories according to the number of persons 
5 to 20 years old in each. ($2.54 per person 
the first year and increasing to $7.63 the 
fifth year.) Each State can then apportion 
the funds to its districts according to any 
plan it may choose. 


4. Federal Control Prohibited. All control, 
administration, and supervision of schools 
and educational programs are reserved 
strictly to the States and forbidden to all 
Federal officers and agencies. 


5. What the States Must Do. In order 
to qualify for receiving the Federal allot- 
ments each State or Territory must do 
two things each year after the first ap- 
portionment: 


(a) Maintain a system of public schools 
available throughout such State or 
Territory for at least 160 days, 
closing of schools due to epidemics, 
fires, and acts of God being excepted. 


Spend from State or local revenues 
or from both combined as much per 
person 5 to 20 years old for schools 
as was spent in the school year 
ending 1934. 


Wuo Sponsors Tuis BILL? 


The Harrison-Fletcher Bill (S. 4793 and 
H. R. 13021) was introduced and is sup- 
ported by Senator Pat Harrison of Missis- 
sippi, chairman of the Senate Finance 
Committee, and by Congressman Brooks 
Fletcher of Ohio, a member of the House 
Committee on Education. It is sponsored 
by the Executive Committee of the 
Legislative Commission of the N. E. A.: 


SIDNEY B. HALL, chairman; State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, Richmond, Va. 

JoHN CALLAHAN, vice-chairman; State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction, Madison, Wis. 

Ben G. GRAHAM, Superintendent of Schools, 
Pittsburgh, Penn. 

FRANK L. Grove, Secretary of Alabama Edu- 
cation Association, Montgomery, Ala. 

GEORGE D. StRAYER, Director of Institute of 
Educational Research, Teachers _ College, 
Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 

Davip E. WEGLEIN, Superintendent of Schools, 
Baltimore, Md. 


B. E. PacKArD, Commissioner of Education, 
Augusta, Me. 


The Committee is represented in Washington, 
D. C., by Howarp A. Dawson, Director of 
Rural Service for the N. E. A. 


Wuat ActTION WILL BE TAKEN? 


The Bill will be reintroduced in both 
Houses of the Congress at the opening of 
the session in January, 1937. Immediate 
steps will be taken to have early hearings 
before the Senate Committee on Education 
and Labor and the House Committee on 
Education. It should be enacted in 1937. 


How to HELP 


1. See that all members of the House 
and Senate are offered an opportunity to 
pledge support to this bill. 


2. Write your Senators and Congress- 
men urging support of this bill and ask 
others to write. 


{16} 
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3. Through organizations of which you 
are a member secure resolutions endorsing 
this bill and forward copies to your Senators 
and Congressmen and to the National 
Education Association. 


4, Through newspapers and educational 
publications obtain publicity for this 
bill. 


5. If further information is desired, write 
to the National Education Association. 


If this bill becomes a law what will Kentucky receive? 
ANSWER: $2,293,378 the first year, and $6,880,134 the fifth year and each 


year thereafter. 


Equalization of Educational Opportunity 
Through the Harrison-Fletcher Bill 


By Howarp A. Dawson, 
Director of Rural Service, National Educetion Association 


HE FUNDS allotted to the states for 

support of public education through 

the Harrison-Fletcher Bill, when enact- 
ed, will definitely help toward equalization of 
the burden of school support among the 
several states and within the respective 
states, and consequently will make possible 
a greater degree of equality of educational 
opportunity throughout the nation. 


The simple reason for this high degree of 
equalization is that the poorer states have 
much larger numbers of children in propor- 
tion to the total population than the richer 
states, and the funds are to be apportioned 
on the basis of the number of persons, five 
to twenty years old in the respective states. 
For example, South Carolina, a poor state, 
has .928 persons five to twenty years old to 
each person twenty-one to sixty-five years 
old, the productive ages, while the ratio in 
California is only .399 to 1. For the 
twelve richest states the ratio is only .473 
to 1, while for the twelve poorest states the 
ratio is .740 to 1. Thus, the ratio of chil- 
dren to productive adults in the twelve 
poorest states is 156 per cent of the ratio of 
the twelve richest states. In South Caro- 
lina the ratio of children to productive 
adults is 233 per cent of the similar ratio in 
California. 

The results of these differences in the 
relative number of children is reflected in 
the change that will be produced in the 


revenue for school support in the several 
states when the funds from the Harrison- 
Fletcher Bill are apportioned. For example, 
the funds to be apportioned to Mississippi 
will be 62.1 of the present revenue receipts 
for the support of public schools, while in 
California these funds will be only 7.7 per 
cent of the present revenue receipts for 
schools. For the twelve poorest states the 
increase in funds will amount to 36.7 per 
cent, while in the twelve richest states the 
increase will amount to only 10.1 per cent, 
the average for the nation being only 16.5 
per cent. 

Stated another way the rate of increase in 
revenue for schools in Mississippi State is 
eight times the rate of increase in Cali- 
fornia. The rate of increase in the twelve 
poorest states will be 3.64 times the rate of 
increase in the twelve richest states. 

The accompanying table shows in sum- 
mary form the facts cited above. 


EQUALIZATION WITHIN THE STATES 


Any degree of equalization, within the 
limits of the amount of funds received, that 
may be desired can be made operative 
within each of the respective states by their 
respective legislatures. The State is under 
no compulsion nor obligation to apportion 
Harrison-Fleicher funds to its districts on the 
basis of population five to twenty years old. 
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THE EQUALIZING EFFECT OF THE HAR- 
RISON-FLETCHER BILL AS REFLECTED 
BY PER CENT OF INCREASE IN 
PUBLIC SCHOOL REVENUES AND 
BY THE RATIO OF CHILDREN 
TO ADULTS 
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In fact, most of them will not and should 
not do so. For example, Mississippi may 
desire to use most of these funds for her 
state equalizing fund to strengthen her rural 
schools in the weak districts. Likewise, in 
Pennsylvania, a rich state, it is entirely 
possible to use all Harrison-Fletcher funds 
for poor districts, most of which are rural. 

Under the principle of no Federal control 
of the schools, upon which this bill is based, 
it is necessary that the states be left free to 
use the proceeds of the Harrison-Fletcher 
Bill to meet their educational needs as they 
see them. A high degree of equalization 
will be possible. 


SIMPLICITY OF BILL 


The Harrison-Fletcher Bill has purposely 
been made simple and objective. Simple, 
so as to avoid the necessity for tedious and 
technical explanations. Objective, so as to 
avoid any semblance of Federal control. 

The objective basis of apportionment on 
the basis of the number of children five to 
twenty years old makes use of Federal 


census data not subject to collection by 
beneficiaries of the funds as would be the 
case if enrollment or average daily attend- 
ance data were used. 

Furthermore, the number of children five 
to twenty years old as a basis of apportion- 
ment gives a high degree of equalization 
among the states, because the poorer states 
have such large proportions of children in 
their total population. 


Appreciation of 
Professor A. C. Burton 


E APPRECIATE the effort that 

is being made to raise funds to erect 
a suitable memorial in memory of Pro- 
fessor A. C. Burton of Western Kentucky 
Teachers College and the State of Ken- 
tucky. 

Mr. Burton has done more, perhaps, 
than any other individual to lift the 
standard of rural education up toward the 
standard set by the independent school 
districts. 

His keen insight into and understanding 
of rural education was appreciated by those 
whose work lay in that field. His advice 
was full of the wisdom that comes from 
years of study, observation, and experience. 
The results of his labor are being reflected 
now in the lives of rural school children 
better housed and better taught than ever 
before. Those interested should be given 
an opportunity to express their apprecia- 
tion and to co-operate in perpetrating the 
memory of this champion of rural educa- 
tion. 

Sincere and simple in his manner he went 
about pointing out specifically the things 
that should be done in the interest of the 
country boy and girl. His advice was so 
practical that even a novice in the field of 
education could profit thereby. 

Steps should be taken to erect an appro- 
priate memorial at Western Kentucky 
Teachers College or at his last resting place, 
the cemetery at Bowling Green. This is 
the least that we who loved him can afford 
to do. 

N. O. KIMBLER, Superintendent 
Henderson County Schools. 
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The Secondary School Administrator 
and the Physical Education Program 


By Tuomas E. McDonouGu, 


Richmond, Kentucky 
President Kentucky Health and Physical Education Association 


HE SECONDARY School Adminis- 
T trators, namely, the superintendents 

and principals, recognize the need 
for a physical education program in the 
secondary schools. Such leaders also recog- 
nize the need for organizing physical 
education in terms of a valid set of objec- 
tives framed in terms of the accepted 
philosophy of our American system of 
education. These objectives, however, have 
hitherto been as vague as general educa- 
tion objectives and as a result are not 
interpreted alike by administrators and 
workers. Some common ground between 
the administrator and physical educator 
must therefore be established. The compre- 
hensive changes, newer philosophy, and 
late trends must be noted by executives, 
and they must have a knowledge and 
become acquainted with the requirements 
in their respective states in this field. 
From the physical educator’s standpoint, 
materials in physical education have not 
always been organized on an entirely 
satisfactory basis. Little time and thought 
have been put on programs, particularly in 
small administrative units. This lack of 
understanding by the administrator of this 
special field and the failure of the physical 
educator to organize and promote well- 
rounded programs calls for much thought 
and study. 


Our problem then, as I conceive it, is to 
establish a common concept of the pro- 
gram of physical education with its many 
possibilities and ramifications and make it 
an integral part of the administration 
program. Too long has physical educa- 
tion been, in many instances, the orphan of 
the administrator who shows interest in the 
program but refuses to supervise it because 
he does not pretend to know anything 
about it. Too long have programs endured 
because of their spectacular nature, show- 
manship participated in by few pupils who 


need activity least of all, at the expense of 
those who are in dire need of it. 


I can possibly attack this problem best 
by endeavoring to answer the following 
questions: 1. What does the secondary 
school administrator expect of the physical 
education program? 2. What does the 
physical educator expect of the adminis- 
trator? 


In endeavoring to answer the first 
question, to facilitate discussion I am 
merely going to touch the high spots. These 
answers are a compilation of ideas of a 
number of school administrators from all 
sections of the country. The adminis- 
trators, whether from small or large units, 
seem to have the same problem. 


In considering the first question, ‘“What 
does the secondaryFschool administrator 
expect of the physical education program?” 
I am, for the most part, going to deal with 
the physical educator, for his ideals are 
mirrored in his program of activities. 


The administrator expects a clear, con- 
cise, and workable set of aims, purposes, 
and objectives, or plans of what we are 
going todo. He also expects an account of 
the outcomes, results, products, values 
received, achievements, or attainments. By 
the tabulation of these results we look back 
and account for what we actually did. The 
merits of any program are tied up in the 
outcomes. In ordinary nomenclature we 
usually think of these as testing and 
measuring. The National Survey of Edu- 
cation found that twenty-five per cent of 
the schools reporting had administered per- 
formance tests and added this statement, 
“a significant, although small beginning 
has been made in physical education in 
developing and using tests of physical 
performance and capacity.”’ 


The superintendent expects the physical 
educator to promote a full program which 
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will function during the whole day and 
provide an adequate amount of vigorous 
activity for all pupils. Provisions must 
also be made for participation in a wide 
range of physical education activities which 
offer opportunities for training for citizen- 
ship. This program would include the 
required or instructional phases of physical 
education, the supervision of activities on 
the playground, the intramural program, 
and the interscholastic program. 


The administrator expects the full utili- 
zation of all facilities and equipment. He 
knows that the program cannot advance 
and endure unless there is a 100 per cent 
purposeful utilization of the facilities which 
are provided for schools. The physical 
educator on the other hand should not 
feel proverty-stricken if the school does 
not provide a lot of expensive equipment. 
Programs rich in activity which do not 
call for expensive equipment, special dress, 
and gymnasiums must be promoted. We 
are often too prone to build our programs 
in an artificial environment and fail to 
approximate life situations. 


The administrator expects the physical 
educator to direct his efforts toward the 
establishment of a sound budgetary organi- 
zation for physical education. The physical 
educator must “keep books’ by making 
annual inventories, taking a part in setting 
up his departmental budget, and by stan- 
dardizing equipment so that it may be pur- 
chased scientifically. 


The administrator expects the physical 
educator to have ‘“‘a broad cultural back- 
ground.”” He must have ‘“‘a modern point 
of view with respect to educational philoso- 
phy.” He should have ‘‘the proper adjust- 
ment with life and should co-ordinate the 
objectives of his field of work with those of 
society itself.’”’ He should co-operate with 
the rest of the faculty in solving problems 
common to all, and should not fail ‘‘to 
recognize the fundamental importance of 
physical education in the whole scheme of 
life.” 


This, no doubt, is a large order for the 
physical educator. It is, I think, best 
summed up by a superintendent who was 
asked the question, “What do superintend- 
ents of schools expect of health and physical 
education teachers?’’ The answer was: 


1. ‘Personal health, vivacity, optimism, 
and cheerfulness; physical leadership; a 
‘come hither and follow me’ look in the eye; 
a spirit of venture that dares set the stage 
for large group participation. 

2. ‘“‘A command of the means and 
devices that intrigue children into God’s 
out-of-doors even beyond the school yard 
fence. 

3. “A power of persuasion that can 
convince the academic co-workers that 
health and physical education are para- 
mount—a foundation for satisfactory aca- 
demic work. Worthy of high respect— 
never subordinate. 


4. “A vision that reaches out to the 
entire community. A patience that thinks 
in decades rather than class hours. A 
compassion that invites the weak and 
diffident ahead of the strong and vainglori- 


” 


ous. 


The second question of my discussion is: 
“What does the physical educator expect of 
the admintstrator?”’ I will merely touch on 
a few points which would make for a more 
perfect union of the physical education 
program with the whole program of activi- 
ties. 

The physical educator expects the ad- 
ministrator to understand the significance 
of this phase of education and to administer 
and supervise the subject in such a manner 
that proper importance will be granted and 
sufficient financial support obtained for the 
realization of reasonable standards of 
excellence. 


The physical educator expects the ad- 
ministrator to provide satisfactory in- 
structional material such as a healthful 
environment for physical education and 
adequate provision for play space, locker 
rooms, and showers. 

The physical educator expects the ad- 
ministrator to provide ample time for 
activity. In order to give the instructor an 
opportunity to classify groups the trend 
seems to be toward the scheduling of special 
fields first. The American Physical Edu- 
cation Association recommends that one 
full hour a day for each pupil be given over 
to physical education activities. The 
National Survey of Secondary Education 
found that the minimum of two class 
periods a week was the most common 
procedure. 
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The physical educator expects the ad- 
ministrator to make physical education a 
required subject rather than elective. The 
tendency is to require physical education 
activities during junior high school years 
and to make it elective during the latter 
years of high school. Permit me again to 
quote from the Nation Survey of Secondary 
Education on this very point: “The 
practice of withdrawing the requirement 
in physical education during the last years 
of high school, when the strain of school 
work and extra-curricular activities is often 
most dangerous to health, is probably not 
a Wise procedure.” 


The physical educator, in order to facili- 
tate and co-ordinate the work, would ex- 
pect the administrator to place all health 
and physical education activities under a 
single head. This is the general trend in 
both small and large high schools. 


The teacher in charge of the health and 
physical education program expects the 
co-operation of the administration in the 
promotion of standards which entail the 
co-operation of the whole school. Standards 
for good posture would be an example even 
though science has as yet failed to chart 
good posture. We must make high school 
pupils ‘‘posture conscious.’’ This cannot 
be done in the gymnasium, correction 
room, or classroom alone, but the teacher 
of English or of any other school subject 
has a part in teaching posture. To pro- 
mote a project of this kind the whole school 
must have a part in formulating and pro- 
moting such standards. 


In conclusion, I do not want to leave the 
impression that there are great differences 
and dissensions between administrators 
and physical educators. I selected this 
method of procedure in treating the subject 
because it was the best vehicle at command 
to carry on the discussion. My main 
objective has been to set forth a few 
standards as a guide to administrators and 
physical educators so that our programs 
may be more efficient and of more worth in 
promoting the health and leisure needs of 
the children of our secondary schools. 
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New Book 


TWENTY-FIVE KENTUCKY FOLK 
BALLADS, By ELMER GRIFFITH SULZER. 
Published by Transylvania Printing Co., 
Lexington, Ky. 

Mr. Elmer G. Sulzer of the University 
of Kentucky has published a volume of 
“Twenty-five Kentucky Folk Ballads.” 
The accurate recording and preservation of 
this material is a monumental piece of 
work. In order to set off the ballads Mr. 
Sulzer has provided accompaniments for 
each of them. 


Music lovers of Kentucky will welcome 
this volume which not only typifies the 
great wealth of folk ballad material found 
in Kentucky but makes this material 
available for both its historical and practical 
use. 





The Place of the Training School in the 
Teacher-Training Program of Murray 
State Teachers College 


By W. J. CAPLINGER, Director 
AND C. M. GraunaM, Principal 


recent bulletin issued by Murray 

State Teachers College: ‘“The Train- 
ing School is the laboratory unit of Murray 
State Teachers College. It is here that 
actual elementary and secondary teaching 
situations are observed, and here that 
personal participation in teaching is ex- 
perienced. 

“The modern-day industrialist releases 
his product to the public only when it has 
stood the test of actual performance under 
typical conditions. The graduate of the 
school of medicine is professionally en- 
dorsed only after a period of intern work. 
Similarly, school administrators receive 
this institution’s endorsement of its young 
teachers only when they have proved their 
worthiness and ability, by actual participa- 
tion in classroom situations, to guide intel- 
ligently the development of Kentucky’s 
youth. 

“The personnel of the Training School 
recognizes the following briefly stated 
objectives‘as, being peculiarly theirs: 

“1. To train boys and girls in the 
fundamentals of learning and in all the 
elements of good citizenship. 

“2. To provide, as far as possible, a 
model school for observation. 

“3. To aid and guide those entering the 
profession through their intern work. 

“4. To promote and aid in programs of 
investigational research. 

“5. To promote the diffusion of the 
results of our efforts with those of the 
teachers of other schools, especially those 
within the area served by this college. 

“6. To promote an inspiring idealism 
of the teaching profession.’”! 


\ ee following notation was made in a 


Such statements of brevity are charac- 
teristic of teachers college bulletins, which, 


sBulletin, Murray State Teachers College, Vol. XII, March 
1936, No. 3, p. 14. 


although serving the purpose of such 
bulletins, fail to give the complete training 
school set-up for the execution of the job 
accepted by it in developing its phase of 
the great program of a teachers college. 
The ways and means by which training 
school organizations work in realizing their 
common objectives are varied and many. 
It is the purpose of this article, therefore, 
to set forth some of the ways and means 
used at the Murray State Teachers College. 
Such ways and means dealing only with ob- 
servation and practice-teaching are being 
given space in this thesis. No attempt is 
being made to justify or condemn the pro- 
gram; neither to criticize it, constructively 
or otherwise. 


SoME ADMINISTRATIVE PHASES 


The Training School of the Murray 
State Teachers College is a campus school. 
It is a twelve-grade unit organized on the 
6-6 plan and housed in one building. It 
is a member of the Southern Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools. The 
observation of teaching is done exclusively 
in this school, and only on rare occasions is 
practice teaching done elsewhere. The 
president of the institution and the dean 
of instruction are the guiding lights of the 
entire program. Out of due consultations 
and upon recommendation of the director 
of the Training School, policies are formu- 
lated by them for presentation to the 
Board of Regents. Those adopted are 
referred to the director and _ principal 
for execution. All recommendations for 
equipment and supplies are requisitioned 
through a central agency, the business 
manager. 


Those immediately in charge of the 
Training School are the director and the 
principal. The office of director is of a 
three-fold nature. In addition to his duties 
as director of the Training School, he is 
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superintendent of the city schools and a 
teacher in the department of education. 
The director carries the rank of professor 
and the status of a department head. The 
principal is in direct charge of the school, 
carrying the same relationship to it com- 
monly ascribed to the principalship. He 
is also a critic-teacher. The school sup- 
ports a full-time librarian, and a secretary 
about fifty per cent of whose time is 
devoted to mimeograph work. 


There is one building-janitor aided by 
college-student help. The janitor is also 
given the aid of an engineer, gardener, and 
other specialists as the need arises. 


THE CRITIC-TEACHER’S PROGRAM 


The real and lasting values of a training 
school rests in the hands of the critic- 
teachers. Their task is sometimes a difficult 
one, because it is theirs to accept and make 
the most of the stage setting of adminis- 
trators and act accordingly. The Training 
School of the Murray State Teachers 
College has twelve full-time critics, includ- 
ing the principal, who recognize their duties 
as being solely within the realm of training 
school activity. Each of the six elementary 
grades has a home-room teacher who is 
also a critic. There are six secondary 
school critics, each carrying the responsibili- 
ty of a home-room and teaching or super- 
vising the teaching of the following subject 
fields: English, history, physical science, 
biological science, language and English, 
mathematics and athletic coaching. Music, 
art, home economics, and physical edu- 
cation are taught and supervised by part- 
time teachers who also carry a part-time 
college load of teaching. 


The various home-room teachers are 
entrusted with the responsibility of advising 
and guiding their respective groups of 
children, the extra-curricular activities of 
the school, definite supervision of practice- 
teachers, and demonstration teaching. They 
are given a relatively free hand in methods 
of teaching and supervision employed, 
required only to meet the standards of 
attainments set up for students and 
practice-teachers by the state and local 
administration. 


Requests are made for observation 
classes to the director of the Training 
School by the college instructor desiring 


such at the beginning of each semester. 
These requests state definitely the hour, 
date, subject, what the instructor is 
especially looking for, and sometimes the 
demonstration teacher desired. The di- 
rector immediately makes a _ definite 
schedule for all observation classes for the 
semester and places it in the hands of each 
critic. Extreme care is taken to depart 
from the regular training school schedule 
in as few instances as possible. 


The director of the Training School 
assigns the practice-teachers to their critics 
on the basis of requests, major and minor 
fields of study, and certificates desired. 
Only in rare instances is a critic given 
more than three practice-teachers per 
hour. Obviously, at some periods the 
critic has no practice teachers, and there- 
fore, personally conducts the work of the 
children. The critic-teacher is expected to 
teach from one to two weeks for the benefit 
of the observing student-teacher, turning 
the responsibility of the class over to her 
gradually until finally all observable re- 
sponsibility lies in the hands of the practice- 
teacher. The critic is expected to require 
a lesson plan of the practice-teacher far 
enough in advance to be checked and 
criticized before attempting to teach a 
lesson. Some require the working out 
of a unit plan preceding the lesson plans. 
The critic meets all practice-teachers under 
her supervision for at least one hour’s 
conference each week. Such conferences 
deal primarily with the problems of the 
classroom and the operative technique of 
teaching a particular subject to a definite 
group or individual. Psychological pro- 
cedures peculiar to the art of teaching, 
professional philosophy, and other princi- 
ples of good teaching are used as bases for 
conference periods as the needs arise. 
Though there is no definite schedule for 
the participation of practice-teachers in the 
extra-curricular activities of the school, 
they are given all such assignments as ex- 
pediency will warrant. In all such matters 
the responsibility remains the critic’s. 


All relationships of the critic toward the 
practice-teacher are sympathetic. The 
attitude of co-operation is dominant. Any 
display of arrogancy is not to be found. 
The practice-teacher simply works out her 
plans under the guidance of the critic, called 
conferences are held as either may see the 
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need, and class work continues. So far as 
the children are concerned, the critic 
steps out of the picture as the progress of 
the cadet will permit until, in most 
instances, children have the same respectful 
and devoted feeling toward their practice- 
teachers as they have toward their regular 
home-room critic. 


THE WORK OF THE STUDENT-TEACHER 


“In addition to meeting the requirements 
set forth by the Education Department, the 
student, before being permitted to do super- 
vised teaching, must meet the following 
requirements set up by the State Board of 
Education: 


a. The attainment of a scholastic standing of 
one or ‘‘C”’ in all courses completed at the time 
student teaching begins. 

b. For two-year curricula: 

(1) The completion of at least one-half of the 
minimum requirements in Education 
courses. 

c. The completion of a minimum of 32 semester 
hours of required courses in the two-year elementary 
curriculum. 

d. For four-year curricula: 

(1) The completion of two-thirds of the mini- 
mum requirements in the core curriculum 
and in the subject fields in which student 
teaching is done. 

(2) The completion of two-thirds of the re- 
quired courses in Education other than 
student teaching. 

(3) The completion of a total of 90 semester 
hours of work.’ 


“If the director of Teacher Training 
finds that the student-teacher is inadequate- 
ly prepared and deficiencies become evident, 
he may on the approval of the dean ask the 
student to defer his student-teaching until 
further preparation is made along the line 
in which he is found deficient.’’ 


The director of the Training School 
makes all practice-teacher assignments. 
Practice teachers often make requests for 
reservation to the director in advance, 
especially if they wish to teach some partic- 
ular subject or wish their assignment fixed 
for some specific hour. Unless special 
reservation has been made, assignments 
for teaching in the elementary school are 
made without regard to subject. Grade 
and,time take the major places of consider. 

*Bulletin, Murray State Teachers College, Vol. XII, No. 4, 


June, 1936, p. 162. 
tIbid., p. 93. 
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ation here. In the secondary field, how- 
ever, subject and time are the weightier in 
making assignments. Practice-teacher as- 
signments are usually made for one hour 
per day for a period of nine weeks or 
eighteen weeks depending upon the re- 
quirements of the course as set forth in 
the catalog and the type of certificate 
desired. ‘‘A three-semester-hour course in 
supervised teaching shall consist of a mini- 
mum of fifty-four periods of at least fifty 
minutes in length. At least 50 per cent of 
the time shall be devoted to class teach- 
ing.”* Under the usual set-up at the 
Training School of Murray State Teachers 
College, the above quotation applies to the 
nine-week assignment. The time spent in 
the six-semester-hour course is propor- 
tional. 

A practice-teacher course requiring less 
than eighteen weeks was not offered until 
two years ago and that was done to meet 
an emergency caused by school legislation. 
It is now suggested that the student-teacher 
spend eighteen weeks and get four hours 
credit instead of the nine weeks carrying 
three hours credit. On the eighteen-week, 
four-hour credit plan, the student-teacher 
does very little more teaching than pre- 
scribed by the three-hour course but has the 
advantage of many more periods of obser- 
vation. Continuous attendance is required 
of the student in order that there may be 
no break in the continuity of sequential 
procedures. While this is optional with 
the teacher-candidate, of the total number 
doing one or the other plans, 54 per cent are 
enrolled in the eighteen-week, four-hour 
course and 46 per cent in the nine-week, 
three-hour course. 

The time not spent in actual classroom 
teaching, as referred to above, is devoted to 
conference, observation, and extra-curric- 
ular work. The student-teacher is definite- 
ly scheduled for one hour per week with the 
director of the Training School and one 
hour per week with her critic. Other con- 
ferences and observations remain to be 
assigned by the critic as she sees the need 
and advisability for such. 


THE CritTIC-TEACHER Marks 
Student-teachers receive a final mark for 
their practice work in accordance with the 
system of grading found throughout the 


‘Educational Bulletin, Dept. of Education, Ky., Vol. III, 
No. 7, Sept. 1935, p. 16. 
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GRADE SHEET USED BY THE TRAINING 
SCHOOL IN REPORTING TO THE 
REGISTRAR OF THE COLLEGE 


DEPARTMENT OF TEACHER TRAINING 
Report of work done by student teacher in Course 


TRAINING SCHOOL, MURRAY STATE 
TEACHERS COLLEGE 


Name of Student 

Date began 

Total number weeks student teaching 

Number class periods of actual teaching 

Number class periods devoted to observation and 


discussion Subject taught 


Grades in which teaching was done 
Semester hours of credit earned 


1. CLAssROOM TECHNIQUE 
Discipline . A PB See ies 
Disposition of routine matters....|..|..]..]..].. 
Ability to get and hold attention...]..|..]..]..].. 


. SCHOLARSHIP 
Familiarity with subject-matter...]..]..]..]..].. 
Professional knowledge and insight}. .|..]..]..].. 
Character of oral and written 

reports 


. PERSONAL EQUIPMENT 


Initiative 

Tact and leadership Pe ae (ee Fe ae 
Willingnesstoassume responsibility]. .|..]..]..|.. 
Willingness to co-operate 
General bearing 


. SKILL IN TEACHING 
In making assignments 
In conducting drill exercises me eleraite sbsesiiers 
In securing pupil participation....]..]..]..]..].. 
In asking pivotal questions er eitarsPacsilis'e [sc 
In adapting work in individual 


In directing pupil study se e|e[osfes|--[>- 
In preparing instructional materials]. .|..|..]..].. 
5. RATING, REPoRTS, LESSON PLANS.|..|..]..]..].. 


6. FINAL GRADE... cl yes, aera ae 
Total class periods done under 
critic teacher 























Critic Teacher 


Total class periods done under director teacher 
training 


Grand total done by above student 
Director Teaching Training 








college. This work, however, is the result 
of a composite of marks given for specified 
and commonly accepted qualities of good 
teaching. A copy of the grade-sheet is here 
presented. These grade-sheets are filled 
out by the critic as indicated and passed on 
to the director who makes the final report 
to the Registrar. The final mark of the 
student-teacher rests in the hands of the 
director of the Training School, though only 
in rare instances does he change the mark 
of the critic-teacher under whom practice 
teaching was done. 
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Exploring Moscow 


By H. L. DoNovaAn, 
President Eastern State Teachers College 


HE BEST book I have read in years 

on foreign affairs is ‘‘Inside Europe,” 
by John Gunther. He says, ‘“Mos- 

cow was, in 1935 as well as 1928, the 
most refreshing city in Europe.’’ Walter 
Duranty, in his charming volume entitled, 
“TI Write As I Please,” says friends ask him 
why he is spending the best years of his 
life in the Soviet capital. ‘‘My reply,” 
says Mr. Duranty, ‘“‘has always been that 
Moscow is the most interesting place in the 
world and that as a newspaper man [| 
would not change it for any other post.”’ 


This city does undoubtedly have its 
charm, particularly for those individuals 
who are interested in the phenomenon of a 
new social order unfolding. Here things 
are different; here things are happening. 
The order is topsy-turvy; a new pattern of 
life is being wrought out. Into the streets 


of this interesting city I dashed with the 
enthusiasm of a schoolboy at some new 


game. For nine and one-half days I ex- 
plored its museums, art galleries, stores, 
shops, markets, streets, subways, factories, 
abandoned churches, prisons, public build- 
ings,ehomes, theaters, libraries, courts, 
parks, and other places that aroused my 
curiosity. 


Among the first things that impressed 
me on these excursions were the long lines 
of people almost everywhere you turned. 
Waiting to get on the street car or bus 
there were always these interminable 
queues. People lined up to buy newspapers. 
They formed in line to purchase green, 
gnarly apples from street vendors. It was 
not uncommon to see long lines waiting 
before a counter hoping to be able to 
purchase food or clothing. I was told on 
good authority that lines frequently began 
to form in front of a store at midnight, 
waiting until 10:00 a. m. the next day when 
the store would open, after the announce- 
ment that a shipment of shoes was to be 
received by that store. Such patience I 
had never witnessed. There was never 
any cutting of the line, no pushing or 
shoving. If the car or bus were filled and 


no passengers could be admitted, there 
was no show of bad temper. These Rus- 
sians just waited. Never did I observe a 
mad scramble for a seat on a train, street 
car, or bus such as one observes in any 
large city in America about five in the 
afternoon as shoppers and employees are 
returning to their homes. A citizen of 
Moscow must spend much of his life waiting 
in these queues. 


I kept wondering why all this waste of 
time. Why did not someone do something 
about it? But there is a reason for these 
queues. There is not enough consumers’ 
goods to supply the demand of the people. 
The people want more shoes than there are 
shoes for sale; they seek more groceries 
than are on the market; there are not 
enough street cars or busses to carry all 
the passengers so they line up and wait 
their turn. In due time they get a pair of 
shoes, groceries, or catch a ride. If patience 
be a virtue, the Russians possess it to a 
very high degree. 


The Soviets have not been able to manu- 
facture all the goods the people actually 
need. There is a great shortage in the 
essentials such as shoes, clothing, furniture, 
and other articles essential to a good 
standard of living. But the Communists 
have decided to accept a shortage in con- 
sumers’ goods that they might turn their 
efforts for a few years toward building up 
first the heavy industries of their country. 
They have equipped an army. They are 
building railroads and power plants, erect- 
ing factories and apartment houses. In 
these heavy industries they are making 
tremendous progress. They now claim to 
be manufacturing more tractors than 
America. They have supplied the farms 
with new machinery. After they develop 
their heavy industries essential for a nation 
if it is to exist, their plan is to turn their 
attention to the making of consumers’ 
goods to supply the needs of the people. 
They propose to go further and furnish 
luxuries to all the people in time. It remains 
to be seen if this will ever be possible under 
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Communism. Barring war, the prospects 
for a high standard of living appear to be 
excellent. But war is almost certain to 
come to Russia. 


The stores of Moscow were intensely 
interesting. Their shortage of goods for sale 
was most surprising. The stores of our 
small towns are much better stocked than 
the stores of this great metropolis of Russia. 
Not only was there a shortage of merchan- 
dise, but the quality of most of the articles 
on sale was inferior. The American public 
would not purchase clothing such as I saw 
offered for sale. The stores were usually 
crowded with people seeking the various 
necessities of life. Here again we observed 
the queues waiting to be served. In none 
of the stores did there appear to be enough 
clerks to take care of the customers. I was 
unable to do any shopping in Moscow 
because of the rate of exchange. We were 
compelled to pay twenty cents for a ruble 
when it probably was worth not more than 
five to seven cents. A pair of shoes worth 
not over $2.50 to $3.00 in the United States 
cost from 80 to 100 rubles in Moscow. At 
the present rate of exchange I would have 
had to pay from $16.00 to $20.00 for these 
shoes. The cost of all other articles of 
merchandise was in about the same pro- 
portion. Thus shopping was prohibitive 
to me, an American, and living exceedingly 
high for the Soviets. I contented myself 
with window shopping. 


One of the attractions of any country for 
visitors is the program of amusement and 
entertainment which it has to offer. The 
elite of Russia before the revolution enjoyed 
the eperas, grand balls, and luxurious enter- 
tainments in palatial winter palaces. It 
has been said, however, that under the 
Tsarist Regime the only recreations the 
masses ever knew were vodkaand sex. The 
Soviets have made a tremendous effort to 
bring to all the people wholesome recrea- 
tion and cultural entertainment. 


The motion picture is their most uni- 
versal form of entertainment. We were 
told that there are more motion picture 
theaters in Russia than in the United 
States. Many of these theaters, however, 
are little less than barns with common 
wooden benches, but they serve as theaters 
where pictures are shown at a very nominal 
price. These show houses are always filled. 
Charlie Chaplin is their favorite screen 
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actor. The Soviets are developing very 
rapidly their cinema. One of the pictures 
I saw was entitled, ‘The Little Nightin- 
gale.’ It was a colored picture. All the 
actors were Russian and the acting was 
superb. This picture would compare 
favorably with any Hollywood production 
I have ever seen. The only objection one 
could have to this picture was that it was 
tainted with propaganda designed to pro- 
mote communistic doctrines. The villain 
in all the Russian productions I saw was 
either a rich man, or a priest, or a kulack. 
In “The Little Nightingale” there were two 
villains—a rich man and a priest. The 
cinema in Russia is regarded as an instru- 
ment of education and is therefore con- 
trolled and directed by the Soviet educa- 
tors. The Soviets claim that there are 
picture houses in all the farm villages and 
the remotest towns in the vast Russian 
Empire today. Thus the cinema becomes 
a mighty instrument for the education of 
the masses. 


The opera today is not an entertainment 
set apart for the rich and noble. I attended 
a performance of the ‘“Tsar’s Bride,’’ a very 
old opera. It was comparable to any opera 
one might see in New York or Chicago as 
far as the execution of the performance was 
concerned. This opera was given in the 
Park of the Red Army in Moscow in a barn- 
like theater. It was attended by several 
hundred people, most of whom were in 
their teens or early twenties. They were 
dressed in the commonest of clothes, but 
their attention and appreciation were as 
fine as I have ever observed in any audience 
anywhere. They had paid from three to 
five rubles for a seat and there was not even 
standing room left. Never have I seen an 
audience get greater pleasure out of music. 
It was certainly a superb performance. The 
appreciation of the Russians for what is 
truly great in music might well be one of 
those virtues we Americans could afford to 
imitate. 


Opera is not the only form of entertain- 
ment to be seen in the theater. I visited 
another park where the show had been 
widely heralded. The admission to this 
performance cost twelve rubles, but from 
my point of view it was greatly inferior to 
the opera. This show was not unlike an 
American vaudeville. It was made up of 
sixteen unrelated acts consisting of dancing, 
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juggling, sleight-of-hand performance, sing- 
ing, and comedy. Some acts were good, 
others ordinary. 


Undoubtedly the greatest accomplish- 
ment of the Soviets in their efforts to afford 
wholesome recreation for the people is their 
system of parks. The Park of Culture and 
Rest in Moscow is probably their finest 
park, but in all the cities of the Soviet 
Union parks are being developed for the 
enjoyment of the people. The Park of 
Culture and Rest isa glorified Coney Island 
with the objectionable features of Coney 
Island omitted and some desirable attrac- 
tions added. We were shown a library in 
this park where over twelve hundred books 
are checked out daily. All through the 
park there were scattered young men with 
maps or charts giving lectures on geog- 
raphy, history, economics, physiology, and 
other subjects. Around these were usually 
from ten to thirty people listening intently. 
At another place over three hundred people 
had gathered about an attractive young 
woman who was teaching them some of the 
latest “‘hits’’ in music. They sang beauti- 
fully. 


Physical education classes in which 
many participated were in progress. The 
latest American steps as well as Russian 
dances were engaging the attention of a 
large group. There were games of tennis, 
volley ball, boxing, wrestling, and many 
other activities in progress. There were 
many different types of commercial amuse- 
ments which attracted the attention of 
hundreds. One of the most novel of these 
was parachute jumping. Theadventurer of 
this sport climbed a tower some hundred 
fifty to two hundred feet high. Here he 
was securely fastened to a parachute and 
permitted to jump out of the tower. The 
parachute was open when the amateur 
jumped so there was no danger of an 
accident. This particular activity appeared 
to be their most popular amusement. Then 
there was the ferris wheel, the merry- 
go-round, aeroplanes, roller-coasters, and 
many other contraptions designed to give 
the novice thrills a-plenty. 


In this park, as in practically all the 
parks, there is an enormous out-door 
theater that will seat about four thousand 
people. Every night in summer there is a 
performance here. Many factories buy up 
great blocks of the seats and give them to 
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their employees who make fine records in 
their work. 

There is a nursery where mothers may 
leave their babies while they enjoy the 
recreation of the park. Not the least 
important by any means is the splendid 
band that plays the world’s best music for 
the entertainment of the thousands that 
throng this park every day. This type of 
entertainment furnished by the Park of 
Culture and Rest is something new to the 
masses of Russia. They take to it as 
children to play. In fact they respond 
very much as children respond to a new 
toy or plaything. Their enthusiasm for 
this new ereation of the Soviets is most 
refreshing. They tell you frankly that it 
is great fun to go to the park. It was fun 
to watch them with their new plaything. 


I shall continue my exploration of Mos- 
cow in my next article. 





School Library Question Box 


QuESTION: Where can I find lists of 
birthdays, anniversaries, etc., which will 
furnish suggestions for bulletin board dis- 
plays, exhibits, and newspaper publicity? 

ANSWER: The following publications 
should assist you with your library pub- 
licity : 

Fish, H. D. The Children’s Almanac of 
Books and Holidays. Frederick A. Stokes 
Co., 443-449 Fourth Ave., New York 
City. 25c. 

This helpful pamphlet has been re- 
printed in the Junior Book of Authors, 
by S. J. Kunitz and H. Haycraft. (H. W. 
Wilson.) 


The Recreation Calendar. National 
Recreation Association, 315 Fourth Ave., 
New York City. 5c. 

Of course if your library collection 
includes Miss Hazeltine’s Anniversaries 
and Holidays, American Library Associa- 
tion, $6.00, you are well provided with 
suggestions of the type you wish. It will 
pay to examine the material found in your 
standard children’s encyclopedias under 
the names of the various months. 


Norte: Send questions to the Supervisor 
of Public School Libraries, State Depart- 
ment of Education, Frankfort, Kentucky. 





The Transformed Rural School 


By ETHEL BAKER CLARK, 


Teachers College, Bowling Green, Kentucky 


HE ONE-ROOM rural school is fre- 
quently spoken of as an antiquated 
educational institution. This classi- 

fication is rightly made if one has in mind 
the traditional little red schoolhouse on 
the hill, or if he is thinking about many of 
the one-room schools of today. No de- 
scription of these schools is necessary, for 
they have been discussed and commented 
upon until most of us are familiar with the 
situation. The remedy seems to be to 
rid the country of them—every one—and 
put in their places consolidated schools. 


I have no quarrel with those who favor 
consolidation. The consolidated school 
buildings are far superior to the one-room 
school buildings, but school buildings, 
whether large or small, do not make or 
mar good teaching. The story of Mark 
Hopkins and the boy sitting on a log 
should be retold to educators who put too 
much emphasis on buildings and not 
enough on classroom instruction. 


There are, I believe, many communities 
in Kentucky, as well as in other states, 
where consolidation is hardly possible or 
feasible. It is in these districts that I 
should like to see the transformed one- 
teacher rural school. There are spots now 
throughout the United States where we 
find such schools, and the teachers are 
getting very fine results. As a rule they 
are in isolated places, and therefore have 
been less noticed and publicized than the 
so-called highly privileged schools. 


May I tell you very briefly about the 
work that is being done in some of these 
schools? In the first place the teacher is 
not working alone. She has the com- 
munity back of her. She has organized 
the patrons and other citizens in the neigh- 
borhood into a working group. Everyone 
is enlisted, from the leaders to the seem- 
ingly insignificant individuals. The wise 
teacher knows that every patron can do 
some one thing well, and so she seeks him 
out, and he, too, becomes a part of the 
school where his children spend so much 
of their time. To be sure, there are a few 
loafers and knockers in every community, 


but they unwittingly serve, for their 
prediction that the school will be unable 
to do anything worth while seems to arouse 
the others to even greater efforts; so the 
school goes marching on. With the teacher 
as leader they change the dilapidated 
building into a clean, comfortable, sanitary 
home with all the necessary equipment. 
They continue to add from time to time 
many of the things that every earnest 
teacher devoutly wishes for—a victrola, a 
piano, a radio—perhaps an additional 
room that may serve as a play room, a 
lunch room, or a place for teaching in- 
dustrial arts. The one-teacher school is 
not necessarily a one-room school. Indeed 
in the transformed one-teacher rural school 
there should be many rooms for special 
activities. 


I am heartily in favor of consolidation 
if the one-teacher-family idea can be 
preserved. This thought brings me to my 
second point, which is that the one-teacher 
school has just the kind of set-up that 
will allow the children to experience the 
best sort of education. They have occasion 
to come in contact daily with real life in 
its simple forms. The patrons put the 
school in order—the teacher and pupils 
must keep it so. To do this, they must 
work with their hands as well as with their 
minds. Their name is legion—the children 
who need just this kind of training. They 
must be given little responsibilities when 
they are young if they are to shoulder 
great responsibilities when they grow up. 
Frequently the so-called “bad children”’ 
develop into rather fine characters if they 
are given some tasks for which they are 
made to feel responsible. In the so-called 
highly privileged schools this work must 
of necessity be assigned to a hired employee. 
In the transformed rural school there are 
many common problems to be solved and 
all must lend a hand. We at once see the 
potentialities for creative work. How much 
greater is the opportunity for developing 
leadership in each individual child in a 
heterogeneous group than in a large 
school system in which there must be a 
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sharp gradation of many children about 
the same age working together. It is 
much easier to direct forty children, whose 
ages range from six to sixteen than it is 
to control the same number of boys and 
girls whose ages are practically the same. 
In the one-teacher school we have the 
family situation where the older children 
play the part of big brother or big sister 
to the smaller ones. It is the sort of 
situation that the real teacher feels is 
worth fighting for in order to retain. Of 
course the teacher heads the family, and 
she must be free to do the teaching and 
the directing. She should have assistants 
to help with the routine work, such as 
grading papers, making reports, super- 
vising play, attending to the lunch room. 

Just a word about the teaching-learning 
process in a one-teacher school. It is here 
that the youngsters have an opportunity 
to get a preview and a general survey of 
the work of the entire school. This 
situation offers a solution to the problem 
of taking care of the different levels of 
mentality that are ever present in a group 
of children. Instead of skipping a grade 
the precocious children should be allowed 
to do double work—the work of their 
grade and the one just above. Instead of 
demoting pupils, why should the teacher 
not let the slower ones review the work in 
the grade below in addition to their 
regular grade? This offers a solution to a 
very difficult problem—that of keeping all 
children profitably engaged in school work. 


The library in the one-teacher school has 
books from the pre-primer to the eighth- 
grade level. The children should be allowed 
to select the books that they like. I have 
observed that they often choose books 
below or above their grade level. I haven’t 
space to discuss the teaching of reading, 
but let me suggest that the teachers who 
may be reading this, read the article 
entitled, ‘““Touch and Lo,” in the November 
issue of the Reader’s Digest. 


Space does not permit me to discuss the 
teaching procedure in a one-teacher school. 
I cannot refrain from saying, however, 
that in every one-teacher school the work 
should be divided into definite periods, 
and the entire school should be working 
at the same time on the same subject. For 
. example, if an hour and thirty minutes is 
given to the study of arithmetic, this does 


not necessarily mean that the various 
grades receive exactly the same length of 
time every day for this subject. It 
depends upon the kind of work a grade is 
doing as to the amount of time the teacher 
needs to spend with them. So the length 
of time given to each grade varies from day 
to day according to the needs of the class. 
May I say in this connection that a place 
is given to the teaching of music in the 
one-teacher school? It has been added as 
one of the essentials along with reading, 
writing, and arithmetic. I have never 
seen a child who could not learn to sing if 
he were given the opportunity early 
enough. The teacher herself may not be 
able to sing well, but she should know 
enough music to be able to play the piano 
and to detect and correct the slightest 
error in the children’s work. 

Let me add very briefly in closing that 
the one-teacher’s tenure should be assured. 
This is real economy both from a financial 
viewpoint and from the results obtained. 
The teacher who returns to the same school 
from year to year loses little time in 
organizations. Teacher and pupils know 
each other so well that class work may begin 
on the first day of school. Moreover, the 
teacher who is to assist the children in 
their three-fold development must have a 
long period of time to work with them—to 
lay the foundation for happiness, good 
character, and _ intelligent citizenship. 
Needless to say that her salary should 
be commensurate with the kind of service 
rendered. 

I trust that you who have read thus far 
have a picture of the transformed rural 
school which is briefly this: 

1. The teacher is not working alone; 
she has the community back of her. 

2. She has a comfortable building and 
adequate equipment, combined with an 
— set-up, which is the teacher-family 
idea. 

3. The periods of teaching should be 
long or short, depending upon the type of 
work to be done. 

4. In consolidating schools, the one- 
teacher idea should prevail with helpers 
to do the routine work. 

5. Music is an essential and fundamental 
part of the daily program. 

6. The salary is sufficient to attract the 
best teacher and to hold her services year 
after year. 
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A Study of Wheat 


A study of wheat planned and prepared by Elsie A. Wygant, Chair- 
man of the Elementary Department, Francis W. Parker School, 
Chicago; Dorothy E. Willy, Co-director of the Kindergarten-Primary 
Department, Chicago Normal College; and Isabella Compton, of 
the Elementary Department, Bell School, Lake Forest, Illinois. 
The study is page-numbered to the World Book Encyclopedia. 


PART I 


I. THEME 


Men are continually learning better ways of 


doing things: 
A. BrtTER WAys OF WORKING TOGETHER. 
B. BetrerR Ways OF SECURING Foon. 


II. Sprciric OBJECTIVES— 
DESIRED OUTCOMES 


A. TEACHER’S OBJECTIVES. 


1. Attitudes and appreciations. 
a. Creative power. 
b. Co-operation. 
To develop the children’s ability to co- 
operate by providing opportunities for: 
(1) Participation in a group activity. 
(2) Gaining a deeper feeling of respect 
for, and appreciation of, the social 
group and its achievement. 
(3) Showing courtesy and consideration 
toward others. 
c. Reliability. 
To provide opportunities for the children to: 
(1) Develop self-control. 
(2) Gain independence in thought and 
action. 
(3) Develop a sense of responsibility. 


2. Habits and skills. 
a. Habits. 
Help the children to build up habits in: 
(1) Obedience. 
(2) Industry. 
(3) Care of time and materials. 
b. Skills. 
Develop the children’s skills in: 
(1) Tool subjects. 
(2) Use and sources of materials. 


3. Knowledges and understandings. 

a. To ~ the children a better understanding 
of the interdependence and co-operation of 
our community helpers through seeing the 
work of the farmer, miller, baker, and 
grocer. 

. To see that the children learn how primi- 
tive man made his tools and solved his 
problems. 


c. To make sure that the children gain definite 
knowledge concerning wheat and its uses. 


B. CHILDREN’S OBJECTIVES. 


To find out how wheat is made into flour. 


To have opportunities to construct, draw, and 
satisfy curiosity. 


III. SuGGEsTED APPROACHES 
. Discussion of summer experiences on a farm. 


. Pictures of wheat placed on bulletin board with 
questions and riddles below. 


. Fall exhibits of grain. 

. Pictures of types of mills on the bulletin board. 
. Cooking experiences with wheat flour. 

. Planting a wheat field in the school garden. 


IV. OUTLINE OF CONTENT 


(These facts are important to the accomplishment 
of the objectives listed under IT.) 


A. THE FARMER’s WorRK 
1. Selection of wheat. (7731-7732) 

a. Colors—White, red and amber. 

b. A kernel of wheat consists of the baby 
plant and food supply. This is covered 
by a tight bran jacket in three coats. 

Planting wheat. 

a. Modern methods. (7732-7733, 5659-5662) 

(1) In the fall or early in the spring, the 
fertile soil is plowed and harrowed 
by men using plows and harrows 
with horses or tractors. 

(2) Large fields can be planted in one 
day by the use of disk drills which 
sow and cover at the same time. 

b. Primitive methods. (93, 5659-5660, 6846) 

(1) Men used sticks for plows, each man 
working alone. (3405, 93, 5659, 6846) 

(2) Men then learned to work together 
with these pointed sticks. (93) 

(3) Men discovered that by using oxen 
to pull the sticks they could plow 
faster. (93) 

(4) Men made harrows by trimming the 
branches off one side of small pine 
trees and fastening these to a piece 


of wood. Oxen or horses pulled 
these across the fields. (5659, 5660) 
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(5) Men carried baskets containing seeds 
and scattered them by hand. (94) 


3. Harvesting wheat. 
a; = methods. (7732-7735, 6015, 7159, 
99 


(1) Wheat is usually harvested in August 
and September by using a binder, 
which cuts and binds it into bundles, 
and the threshing machine, which 
separates the kernels from the straw. 


(2) Sometimes men use the machine 
which combines processes, that is, 
which cuts, threshes, and stacks the 
grain at the same time. 


(3) The wheat is then stored in large 
bins until it is used or sold. 


b. Primitive methods. (6014, 2461) 


(1) Sickles were first used to cut the 
grain. The blade was made of flint 
or bone which was fastened to a short 
handle. (6014) 


(2) Then scythes were made with longer 
blades fastened to longer handles. 
A man could use two arms, stand up 
straight, and so cut grain faster. 


(3) Cradles were used next. These had 
long knives and fastened above them 
were thin wooden strips, which 
caught the grain as it was cut. One 
man could thus harvest as much as 
three men using scythes. 


(4) Then mowing machines were made. 
Sometimes horses, oxen, or drome- 
daries were used to pull these 
machines. 


(5) Long sticks or flails were used to 
pound out the kernels. Then the 
grain was winnowed by hand to 
separate the wheat from the chaff 
and straw. (2461) 


B. THE MILLER’s Work. 


1. Modern methods. (2486-2490, 7734, 921) 


a. The mill contains a great many steel rollers 
for crushing the wheat. Water power, 
steam, or electricity is used to turn the 
wheels. (2487) 

b. When the wheat enters the mill it must be 
cleaned first from other seeds, sticks, 
straw, and dirt. It goes through a metal 
screen operating much as a small screen 
when shaken by hand. The wheat falls 
through small holes in the screen and the 
neo material slides off the end. (7736, 
921 

c. The wheat then passes through a trough 
where it is washed and scrubbed. (2488) 

d. Then the wheat is “tempered” by spraying 
water which toughens the bran jacket, so 
that it can be more easily taken off later. 
(2488) 


e. The wheat is then crushed between rollers 
which revolve at different rates of speed. 
One roller goes slightly more than twice 
as fast asthe other. (2487, 2488) 


f. The wheat next goes through the bolters. 
These are equipped with large numbers of 
sieves with mesh of varying fineness, from 
coarse metal to fine silk. The grade of 
flour depends upon the number of times 
it goes through the bolters. (2488) 

g. The flour drops down a long chute where 
the bags are filled. Men pack them and 
tie them by hand. 


2. Primitive Methods. (934, 6846, 7791) 
a. Wheat was crushed first in a hollow stone. 


b. Men next used “saddle stones.” They 
crushed the wheat between stones, one 
hollowed out to hold grain and the other 
convex to crush it. (6846) 

>. Later they put one stone above the other. 
The upper stone had a hole in the center, 
through which the wheat was poured, and 
two handles on top on opposite sides. 
Two men sat on the ground and turned 
the stone. 

. Next, handles were placed on the sides of 
hollow stones. Cows, horses, and slaves 
were hitched to these large stones to grind 
the wheat. 

. Later, windmills and water wheels were 
used to turn the crude machinery. (7791) 


C. THE BAKER’s Work. 


1. Modern methods. (934-937, 1650) 


a. Small bakeries do not contain much ma- 
chinery. Men mix the dough by means 
of a bread mixer. After the dough rises 
it is cut, weighed, and made into loaves. 
The loaves are placed in the oven by 
means of long sticks. Wood, coal, gas, 
and electricity are used to heat the ovens. 
After the bread has been taken out of the 
oven, it is wrapped in waxed paper and 
placed i in a cooling room. 

b. In the large bakeries the work is practically 
all done by machinery—materials weighed, 
taken to fermenting machines to rise, 
divided and molded into loaves, placed in 
and taken from ovens, wrapped in waxed 
paper, and taken to cooling rooms. 

c. The bakers make many different kinds of 
bread in loaves of different sizes and 
shapes. They also make different kinds 
of rolls, cookies, cakes, and pies. They 
buy the flour directly from mills or from 
wholesale houses. 


2. Primitive methods. (934, 5500, 6589) 
a. Bread was mixed on boards or flat stones. 
It was baked in the sun. 
b. Later ovens were made out-of-doors. These 
were made of stone. A fire was built 


around and on top of the oven to heat the 
stones. (5500, 6589) 


D. THE GROcER’s WorK. 


1. The grocer buys different kinds of flour in 
sacks of various sizes, either directly from the 
miller or from wholesale companies. 

. The grocer buys different kinds of bread, 
cakes, cookies, and so on, either from the 
baker or from larger stores. 
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3. The grocer also purchases various wheat 4. Samples of soil can be brought back to school 


products from wholesale houses. 


Work OF OTHER PEOPLE. 


. Trucks are needed to carry flour from the mill 


to the stores, bakeries, wholesale 


companies, and trains. 


homes, 


. Trucks are needed to carry bread from the 


bakeries to the stores. 


. Trucks and trains carry flour to other towns. 


V. SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES 


(Select those activities which fit the needs and 


interests of your group. Add other activities that 
you consider desirable.) 


A. 


. Letters are 


. Farm machinery is examined. 


PLANS. 


. The group decides to find out more about 


wheat than the children in the class can tell 
them. Questions are asked and are then 
printed on a large chart. In this way they 
serve to direct the work. As the questions 
are answered the children check them on the 
chart. 


. The children hold a group discussion as to the 


best sources of information. They decide to 
look in books at school and at home, to ask 
people to come and talk to them, and to go to 
the farm, mill, bakery, and grocery store and 
see for themselves. 


. Committees are appointed to ask the owners 


of the farm, mill, bakery, and grocery store 
if the grade may visit them. 


. A committee is appointed to ask for the school 


truck. 


. Reports of the committees are given. 


EXCURSIONS. 


. Before each excursion the children discuss the 


questions for which they wish to find answers. 
— are held responsible for reporting to the 
class. 


. Books with blank pages are often made by 


secretaries or by each child, and drawings or 
certain items of information are placed in 
them during the trip. 


. Trips are made to the farm, flour mill, bakery, 


and grocery store. 


. Discussions are held after each excursion. 


Each child is responsible for organizing and 
giving his report. The teacher adds her in- 
formation as her share of the work. 

written after each excursion 
thanking the owners for their courtesy. 


FARM. 


. Attention is called to the formation of the land, 


water supply, and so on. (See Guide Volume, 
p. 7992, “Control and Use of Moisture.”’) 
(See Guide 
Volume, p. 8006, “Farm Equipment and 
Supplies.”’) 


. The men let them ride in the hay wagons with 


the bundles of grain. 


. They see the tractor and watch it run. 
. They see the men pitch the bundles of grain 


and tested for plant food. (See Guide Volume, 
p. 7992, ‘‘Formation and Kinds of Soil.’’) 
(7233) 


into the threshing machine and watch the 
wheat pour into the wagons. (7160) 


. They ride to the bins and watch the men shovel 


the wheat. They try todoit. (7731) 


. They bring back to school wheat seeds and 


wheat stalks. 


. When the farm machinery is discussed, ques- 


tions will be asked as to what people did before 
they had threshing machines. The teacher 
reads or tells them about primitive people 
and their tools. They look at pictures. They 
try to make sticks for plowing and harrowing. 
They try to pound the grain out of the stalks. 
(93, 101, 1445, 3557, 2147, 2149, 5669) 


D. FLour MILL (921, 2486-2490, 7734) 


is 
Zs 


They can see the wheat brought in trucks or 
wagons to the mill. 

The owner will take them through the mill 
and they can see the wheat cleaned, washed, 
and bolted. 


. Samples of bolting cloth and flour at different 


stages are examined. 


.. They watch the flour put into sacks of different 


sizes, weighed, sewed, and put in storeroom. 


. The water wheel which turns the machinery is 


examined. 


. They ask about the way in which primitive 


people ground wheat. They try to get “saddle 
stones” and crush wheat. This flour is used in 
making bread, muffins, or cookies. 


E. BaKery. (7731-7736, 934-937) 


Ve 
Zs 


3: 
. They visit the storeroom, where sacks of flour 


They can see the large mixing machine and the 
baker mix the bread dough. 


They can watch the bread being made, weighed, 
baked, and wrapped. 
They are shown how the large ovens are heated. 


are kept. 


. They watch the people come into the store and 


buy bread, rolls, and so on. They learn how 
much the different articles cost. 


. They learn how primitive people made bread. 


(934) 


F. GROCERY STORE. 


i 


2. 
3. 


They can go with the clerk from the grocery 
store to the bakery to get the bread to sell. 
They watch people buy bread. 

They find all the articles in the store which are 
made from wheat. They read the labels and 
make a list of wheat products. (921, 938, 2845, 
4168, 7734) 


. They visit the storeroom and see the sacks of 


flour. 


. Flour can be purchased to use at school for 


making muffins or cookies or bread. The 
children are given practice in making change in 


(Continued on page 50) 





Consolidation in Henderson County 


By N. O. KIMBLER, 
Superintendent Henderson County Schools 


IHESE two groups of pictures illustrate 
what has been done in every com- 
munity in Henderson County. 


The Reed Consolidated School is the 
last group consolidation possible as the 
remaining schools that are not centralized 
are scattered over the county. 


There will be one more colored central- 
ized school to be made up of eight present 
schools. This with the Henderson County 
Training School (for colored), will complete 
the consolidation program. 


The Henderson County Training School 
takes the place of ten little schools in the 
north half of Henderson County. These 
pupils are transported by three school 
busses and are taught by five teachers. It 
is an elementary school, the high school 
pupils being provided for on a tuition basis 
in the Henderson City schools. <A school 
bus connects the Training School with the 
Douglas High School of the city. 


The Henderson County Board of Edu- 
cation concealed their interest in these 
two projects letting the people of the 
various communities take the initiative 
and have the honor of making the public 
improvement. 


Leadership developed as needed and 
these leaders with the aid of the super- 
intendent carried on an educational cam- 
paign in the interest of better school 
facilities through centralization. The Board 
of Education put the responsibility of 
securing a suitable site, designated by 
them, upon each group of people to be 
benefited by the program. Each little 
sub-district raised some money locally and 
this was pooled. When the colored people 
had $600 available they bought a six-acre 
plot of ground on Route 60 and had it 
deeded to the Board of Education. 

Likewise, when the Reed community 
had raised locally enough money they 
bought a nice four-acre plot of ground 
designated by the Board of Education and 
accessible to all parts of the consolidated 
area. Raising the local funds had the 


effect of crystalizing public opinion for the 
new schools, and placed some of the 
responsibility for making the consolidation, 
for the abandonment of some sixteen 
existing buildings, upon the people con- 
cerned. The Henderson County Board of 
Education has always followed this policy 
with the result that there have never been 
wide-spread criticism of consolidation in 
this County. 


Henderson County originally had one 
hundred twenty sub-districts. At the 
present time there are five one-room 
schools; three two-room schools; one three- 
room school and ten centralized schools 
for white pupils; seven one-room schools; 
one three-room school and one centralized 
school for the colored. Eight of the 
centralized schools are twelve-grade schools; 
three are elementary schools. More than 
two thousand pupils are transported daily. 


The Board of Education, fiscal court, 
and State of Kentucky are co-operating in 
a road program that will make it possible 
to complete the consolidation at an early 
date. Isolated sub-districts are suggesting 
that the court improve their road so that 
their schools may be consolidated with the 
nearest centralized school. The county 
superintendent is a good-roads advocate. 


Henderson County is blessed with what 
might be termed an outstanding Board of 
Education. Three members of the Board 
have served in their present capacity since 
the adoption of the County Administration 
Law and this continuity of unselfish service 
has made possible the type of educational 
program that obtains. 

The public has never failed to re-elect 

any member of the Board who would 
accept re-election. During this period of 
time four members have retired or moved 
out of the county. 
’ The Board of Education is very proud of 
the seven trophies the elementary schools 
have won at the State Field Meet held 
under the auspices of the University of 
Kentucky. 
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Education and the Creative Method 


By EDWARD F. BLACKBURN, 


Princeton, Kentucky 


say the educational philosophers. The 

fundamental aspect of growth in the 
physical sense is that it is a concrete ex- 
ample of the creative force operating in the 
universe. Growth in another sense may 
be the creating by the individual of new 
and better attitudes, ideas, and reactions. 
Create as used here means to so combine 
experiences as to make new wholes. If, 
then, growth in whatever sense it may be 
used is a pertinent factor in education, why 
do we not place more emphasis on the 
creative side of the public school program? 


_ dietereilar is ‘‘life and growth,”’ so 


For a good many years instructional 
methods placed a great deal of emphasis 
upon memory in education. So much 
emphasis was placed on this that should 
the pupil memorize the multiplication and 
subtraction tables, all the dates in Ameri- 
can- history, and the many poems and 
orations in the first five readers—including 
“‘Hamlet’s Soliloquy,’’ and the ‘“‘Gettysburg 
Address’’—he still had plenty of oppor- 
tunities to exercise his mental faculties on 
the rules of spelling and grammar. 


By this method of instruction teachers 
were able to turn out a human phonograph 
record able to repeat when called upon 
many of the fine things contained in the 


branches of human knowledge. Besides, 
this method required but little initiative 
on the part of the teacher. Nevertheless, 
this method of instruction served to a fair 
degree of efficiency an era in American 
culture; an era in which leisure was a rare 
luxury, and the strong-man act filled the 
balcony. It also succeeded in producing a 
large crop of elocutionists, and some 
orators who could quote in a single oration 
‘“‘rare gems” from the length and breadth 
of literature. 


In the early twenties of the present 
century another type of instruction came 
into especia! prominence in the high schools 
and colleges and to a lesser extent in the 
common school branches. This method 
placed emphasis upon thinking. Armed 
with the ‘‘why” and “how’”’ question, this 


group of educators went forth to question 
everything in the then existing social, 
physical, and spiritual order. While this 
did a great deal to foster independent 
thought and to destroy some wornout ideas 
and customs, at the same time it developed 
on the part of many immature students an 
attitude best expressed in the slang expres- 
sion, ‘‘yeah, who says so?” 


The above-mentioned method soon com- 
bined with another type which emphasized 
applied knowledge. ‘‘Not only must a 
child be trained to think, but he must also 
be able to apply the results of his thinking 
to life situations,’”’ it is argued correctly. 
Under the guidance of this school of 
thought laboratories have grown rapidly 
in the high schools and colleges and have 
found their way into most business enter- 
prises. It is not enough that a child acquire 
knowledge, but he must also have a labo- 
ratory into which he can go and apply this 
knowledge. Finally he must be able to 
apply his knowledge in the greatest labo- 
ratory of all—Life. Laboratories found 
their way into the English and _ history 
rooms as well as the natural sciences. 
Probably this school of thought comes 
nearest to the true purpose of education. 
When the application method is applied to 
industry, large quantities of material goods 
can be produced in a very short working 
period with a resultant increase in unem- 
ployment and leisure time. 


For the past few years instructional 
education has been struggling to adjust 
itself to the new social order. Credible 
effort has been made to reorganize the 
curriculum with greater emphasis upon the 
social studies, but thisis notenough. Out 
of this period of adjustment there must 
and will come a shift in the method of 
instruction. 


The best features of every method of 
instruction are never lost, but carried over 
into another. We must not be too quick 
to discard that which time and experience 
have proved sound. Those who are for- 
ever referring everything that fails _to_bear 
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the modern stamp to the ‘‘days of the ox- 
cart and ground slide’’ should remember 
that such was the condition under which 
the United States expanded most of the 
way from the Atlantic seaboard to Cali- 
fornia—a feat more hazardous and re- 
quiring greater leadership than linking the 
United States and the Orient by air. 


If we assume that the sole end of educa- 
tional instruction is to provide the child 
with the necessary knowledge, attitudes, 
and skills whereby he may be able to create 
for himself an atmosphere of culture in 
which to live and rear his offspring; a 
healthy body to house the soul; a place in 
the economic order; and a worthy means of 
spending his leisure time, we must follow a 
method of instruction which will develop 
creative ability. 


A society which seeks to re-create the 
culture of the Greeks, Romans, or what 
have you, has nothing which it may call 
its own; there is nothing which bears the 
stamp of originality. The creative method 
has not only for its final outcome the 
fostering of originality and the creative 
spirit, but it also lends itself to the native 
urge of the child. The baby with his first 
building blocks cares not whether he models 
his structure along conventional lines. Give 
a child a box of water colors, and he does 
not immediately try to copy the Mona Lisa; 
but will set to work immediately to create 
a picture to suit his fancy. Then along 
comes the school with its rules, regulations, 
and imitations, and before the seventh 
grade is reached, the creative spirit has 
been crushed. Under the present system 
the child soon learns it is better to pretend 
that he prefers the ‘‘fine’’ examples of 
others to those which bear the stamp of his 
own originality. If he had been left to 
follow his own native urge, he would not 
have been long in finding that he needed 
rules, regulations, and technique. Then 
would have been the psychological time to 
present them. 


It is no wonder that a large per cent of 
our students cease to continue their studies 
after leaving school. Our methods neglect 
the creative side of instruction; the strong- 
est incentive to continued study. A hand- 
made toy may not be nearly as good as a 
factory-made one, but to the boy who 
plans it and makes it himself it is far more 
interesting. 


Thomas W. Vinson 


WARM welcome will be accorded to 

T. W. Vinson, who returns after an 
absence of several years, to a service for 
which he is ably qualified. Mr. Vinson, a 
graduate of the University of Kentucky, 
will be well and kindly remembered as the 
pioneer secretary of the K. E. A. For 
many years during the infancy of this 
organization, he served, without much 
compensation, as the Secretary-Treasurer 
of the K. E. A. Under his promotional 
guidance the organization grew from a few 
hundred to several thousands of members. 
His associates honored him for distinctive 
service by electing him President of the 
Association. After his retirement from 
this office he went into other organization 
fields, and now returns, rich in experience 
and happy in acquaintance, to the manage- 
ment of the New School Supply department 
of the Office Equipment Company, of 
Louisville. 





How astonishing it is to note that the 
high schools in most places are not creating 
an atmosphere to foster the creative spirit. 
Let the pupil write an original poem, and 
in most cases he will hide it away for fear 
he will be ‘“‘kidded”’ by his classmates, when 
one of the aims of teaching grammar, com- 
position, and literature might well be the 
creating by the pupils of other poems, 
stories, and plays. 


Music, the fine arts, literature, the handi- 
crafts, and health education, lend readily 
to the creative method. And if the desired 
end be attained, the outcome of this 
method offers a partial solution to the 
problem of what to do with increased 
leisure time. Whether or not anyone other 
than himself ever read it, how more 
worthily could an adult spend his leisure 
time than by writing poetry, if that ap- 
pealed to him? 


Whatever the instructional method 
which may emerge from this period of 
readjustment, if it fails to give proper con- 
sideration to the creative side of education 
how can it meet the need of the present 
social order? The method that we must 
seek is the method which is based upon the 
impulse to create rather than to acquire. 
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Deans of Women 


HE NATIONAL Association of Deans 

of Women will hold their twenty-first 
annual convention in New Orleans from 
February 17th to 20th, 1937. 











MRS. EMMA Y. CASE 


President of the Kentucky Association of Deans of 
Women. 


One of the principal speakers on the New 
Orleans program will be Dr. Ada L. Com- 
stock, president of Radcliffe College. No 
woman in America is better able to discuss 
youth than President Comstock. Having 
been a dean of women at Minnesota Uni- 
versity and at Smith College prior to her 
election as president of Radcliffe and hold- 
ing degrees both from Liberal Arts colleges 
and a teachers’ college, Dr. Comstock has 
had a wealth of varied experience which has 
touched almost every field of educational 
endeavor. She is a trustee of several 
schools and colleges and is now serving on 
executive boards of many educational 
organizations. 


This group of women, with a membership 
of one thousand, will discuss the problems 


of young people in schools and colleges and 
their adjustments to modern life. Probably 
no other group in America come into such 
intimate contact with young people as the 
deans of women. Not only are they called 
upon to help students adjust themselves to 
their studies and to their school programs 
but also to give helpful advice upon 
personal problems and life work. Deepest 
understanding, sympathy, and good judg- 
ment must be required to hold such a 
position. The deans of women are to be 
congratulated upon procuring Dr. Com- 
stock’s services. 





Resolutions 


Passed by the Department of Superin- 
tendence of the Kentucky Education 
Association 


DECEMBER 18, 1936 
RESOLVED: 


I. That we express our appreciation to 
Superintendent J. W. Ireland and the 
Frankfort City School Board for their 
interest in and assistance in furnishing 
meeting places, room and facilities for the 
conference; and especially, we thank Mr. 
Ireland, Miss Eudora South, and the 
members of the orchestra and the chorus 
for the entertainment furnished during 
the meeting. 

That we express our appreciation to 
President R. B. Atwood and the Kentucky 
Industrial College Male Sextet for the 
special music furnished at the banquet. 

That we thank Superintendent Harry W. 
Peters and his staff of assistants in the 
State Department of Education for the 
courtesies extended the members of the 
association during the meeting. 

That we thank the State officials and 
custodians responsible for arrangements for 
meeting places in the State Capitol Build- 
ing. 

That we express our appreciation to Miss 
Anna Bertram, President of the conference, 
for the splendid program she made possible. 

That we extend to the management of 
the Capital Hotel our appreciation for the 


(Continued on page 47) 
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In Behalf of Teachers 


ANONYMOUS 


HIS comes not in bitterness but relief 

that misery has left my professional 
existence. I began young, idealistic, 
healthy, with the ability to work and a 
fairly even disposition. The school plant 
was modern, attractive, and especially well 
equipped. I was given time to find myself, 
followed by increasing participation in the 
school activities. What could be wrong, 
you wonder? Just one thing—the attitude 
of the administrator. 


How would you like to teach where the 
schedule, not the child, was important? 
Could you look at splendid materials and 
refrain from using them because they must 
not be soiled? Could you insist a child be 
in school, regardless, to have a good attend- 
ance record? After working on ‘‘considera- 
tion of others’”’ with children, they received 
inconsideration from a person I must teach 
them to respect. Every project was 
dictated, ignoring the initiative, purpose, 
or special training of the teacher. It was 
difficult to leave a training school of today 
and fit in a formal set-up or use the grade 
materials with indifference to individuals 
in the class. It was necessary to stress the 
buying of tickets until children who could 
not afford to do so bought to make a good 
record. I knew I would be considered a 
shirker if I stopped to converse with a fellow 
teacher at any time. It was unpleasant to 
receive unethical comments and to know I 
in turn would be so discussed. These were 
tension-creators under which we were to 
teach. A few such years left me ill, at a 
professional standstill, and repressed. 


Now in another school not so far away I 
can begin the day with faith restored, 
knowing whatever occurs I can receive 
encouraging help or appreciation. A mis- 
take is no longer a sin. Teachers are human 
beings who can be friendly, are expected to 
be tired or hungry sometimes, and to be 
more physically fit some days than others. 
Imagine having hot tea to carry you 
through an extra long faculty meeting! I 
can even change my schedule or run five 
minutes over time if necessary; I can plan 
field trips, and can participate in a most 
progressive and educationally sound pro- 
gram. If my imagination carries me out 


of bounds, I am tactfully checked and in- 
spiringly redirected. The children trust 
and confide in their school leader. There 
is no strain because the principal is visiting. 
We want such visitors. I wish all teachers 
had a principal like mine. 


Allen M. Bond 





OLLOWING an absence from active 
participation, Allen M. Bond has 
returned to the management of the well 
known Central School Supply Company. 
Mr. Bond, who holds the Bachelor of 
Arts Degree from Princeton, and the 
Degree of Doctor of Jurisprudence from 
the University of Michigan, is well known 
to the business and professional life of the 
State. His experience in the practice of 
law and as a member for many years of 
the brokerage firm of Henning, Chambers 
and Company, a local New York Stock 
Exchange house, will make him a welcome 
figure in the field which represents both 
commercial and educational interests. 
The Central School Supply Company, 
which is cherished by Kentuckians as a 
home organization, is to be congratulated. 
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“Books and How to Care for Them” 


By Mrs. MaurRINE DUNCAN MITCHELL, Teacher and Principal 
RutH Dunn, Supervisor 
This unit was worked out by the third-grade class of Whittier School, Paducah, 
Kentucky, during American Education Week, November 9-10. 


INITIATION 


. Assorted library books to discover soiled ones. 


. Discussed how books are soiled. 

. Went on an excursion to a printing office. 

. Listed children’s questions during conference 
period. 

. Discussed types of printing. 

. Discussed kinds of paper used for book covers 
and pages. 

. Discussed kinds of paper used for printing 
books. 


. Discussed why books should be cared for. 
. Made an inventory of library in the classroom. 


DOMINATING PURPOSE 

. Desire to create a consciousness of individual 
responsibility when handling books. 

. To —* a higher appreciation of the value 
of good boo 

. To instil an Tai bin of the public library. 

. To create a desire for more good home reading. 

. To awaken an interest in reading about pictures 
found in books. 

. To encourage the reading of poetry. 


. To encourage pupil initiative in dramatizing 
stories and scenes. 


ACTIVITIES DEVELOPED 


. Checked a list of good books for children to 
read. 
. Made an inventory of the room library. 
. Read stories about books. 
. Told stories of books. 
. Studied poems about books. 
Discussed pietures of the development. 
Made a list and discussed how books help us. 
. Made posters advertising good books. 
. Compared some old and new books as to: 
a. Print. 
b. Pictures. 
c. Stories. 
. Visited a printing office. 
. Talked about book-store window displays. 
. Printed: 
a. A poem on child’s typewriter. 
b. A class story with a rubber stamp printing 


press. 
c. A poem (printed by a pupil). 


. Compared Pilgrim children’s opportunities to 


read with children of today. 


14. Members of the class visited the public library 

and reported to the class. 

Drew pictures to illustrate favorite books or 

stories. 

Constructed a model reading room consisting of: 
a. The library case made of construction paper. 
b. Books made of construction paper. 

c. Reading table, flower stands, and flowers 
made of construction paper. 

d. Vases made of ivory soap. 

e. Children reading and the librarian made of 
thin cardboard, painted and dressed in 
crepe paper. 

f. Floor lamps, etc., of cardboard and con- 
struction paper. 

g. The whole construction was placed in a 
large, heavy, shallow, cardboard box. 

. Listed and discussed reading objectives. 

. Presented a playlet, ‘Book Friends,” 

assembly. 

. Made book markers. 

. Dramatized scenes from books. 

. Gave check-up test. 

a. Completion. 
b. Multiple choice. 
. Chose committees to care for the library daily. 


iS; 
16. 


MATERIALS 


. Si 

. Writing paper. 

. Magazines. 

Blackboard. . Printing press. 

Scissors. . Small typewriters. 

. Crayons. . Songs. 

. Poster paints. . Poems and playlets. 

Rulers. . Pencils. 

. Cardboard box. . Book-ends. 

. Crepe paper. . Book markers. 

. Ivory soap for carv- . Printing office. 
ing vases. 24. Pictures. 

. Fasteners. 


. Construction paper. 
Books. 
Stories. 


a 
RP SCRONAUR we 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY 


“Bookland Journeys,” “Friends to Know,” 
Leavell & Co. Amer., Chicago. 

“Are You a Good Reader?” “Childhood Reader,” 
Grady & Co. Scribner, Chicago. 

“Good Habits,” “The New Book,’”’ Charters & 
Co. Macmillan, New York. 

“Books to Read, ” “Childhood Reader,’’ Grady & 
Co. Scribner, Chicag o. 

“‘Books—How to Use and How to Make Them.” 
Instructor. Nov. 1936. 

Nov. 1934. 


“Little Book People.” Instructor. 
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PoEMs 


“Picture Books in Winter,’’ ‘‘A Child’s Garden 
of Verses,’ Stevenson. Winston, Chicago. 


“The Land of Story Books,” “A Child’s Garden 
of Verses,” Stevenson. Winston, Chicago. 


“Story Books,’’ Stevenson. Grade Teacher, 
Nov. 1936. Winston, Chicago. 


“Book Friends.” Instructor. Nov. 1936. 


Music 


“Books Are Windows.”’ Instructor. Nov. 1934. 


AIMS 
ATTITUDES: 
. An appreciation of good books. 
. A tendency to read many stories, 


. The disposition to share stories and poems 
read with others. 


. The attitude of responsibility in caring for 
books. 


. The attitude to learn more through reading. 


. The attitude of creative expression in story 
telling and dramatization. 


. The disposition to realize that much learning 
is attained from books. 


. The attitude to enjoy many stories and pictures 
in books. 


SPECIAL ABILITIES 
ABILITY TO: 
. Handle books carefully. 
. Work co-operatively with others in using books. 


. Tell parts of a story so that others will want 
to read it. 


, Dramatize scenes in such a manner that others 
will want to read a book. 


. Read poems so that others will enjoy them. 
. Read stories for pleasure. 
. Read stories and books for information. 


. Read paragraphs, stories, etc., so that the class 
will enjoy them. 


. Find material in a library. 

. Know a well-written story. 

. Read silently with eyes only. 

. Hold books correctly. 

. Recognize books by title. 

. Use table of contents and index. 

. Turn leaves carefully. 

. Use Glossary. 

. Use supplementary reading material. 


EVALUATION 


. WE SHOULD READ Books: 
a. For enjoyment. 
b. To be able to share learning with others. 
c. To find desired information. 
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2. WE SHOULD PROPERLY CARE FOR BOooKs 
BECAUSE: 


a. It takes much skilled labor to make them. 
b. It costs lots of money to print them. 


c. They help us to know more about people 
and things about us. 


d. Children have not always had good books 
to read and attractive pictures in books. 


Book Review 


LIVING THROUGH BIOGRAPHY— 
ACTIONS SPEAK, By Strarsuck. Pub- 
lished by World Book Company, 1936 
(pp. 340). 


The purpose of the book is the stimu- 
lation of right impulses and attitudes—the 
development of character through good 
reading. It is planned for grades 7-9. It 
presents biographies of a representative 
group of people who have a sound philoso- 
phy of life and the courage of their con- 
victions. This is an excellent book for con- 
temporary reading in English and social 
studies. The selections are wide in scope 
and are interesting and vital. The book is 
well organized. It has a table of contents, 
a glossary, and a biography. There are 
introductory pages preceding each bio- 
graphical study. The illustrations are good. 
The book will certainly stimulate the 
development of character through good 
reading. 


Leadership is rendered effective by the 
co-operative formulation of principles in- 
tended to guide the instructional process. 








NEW 1937 BOOK 


Designed for Teachers, Librarians 
and Research Students 


1729 KENTUCKY HISTORY 1936 


The result of EIGHT YEARS of patient 
investigation, it presents a complete Check 
and Finding List fully annotated for 
Every State History, 
Every Regional History, and 
Every County History of Kentucky 
Limited Edition Price $2.00 To Teachers $1.50 


The Standard Printing Company 


INCORPORATED 
LOUISVILLE ~ KENTUCKY 
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Counties Superintendents 
PORMM i oi Saka min bines Golia Rather 
NRA =o on asecsce vee M. O. Wrather 
EE ahs hoseneawnncwe Mayme W. Scott 
CUNO es pb oct e owe ie Clyde Lassiter 
ae oe re ae W. L. Case 
LINCOLN................Mayme Singleton 
WUMRRE A ok ae hece acre eke Everett Whitt 


Independent Districts Superintendents 
BowLInG GREEN T. C. Cherry 
BROOKSVILLE Garrett R. Harrod 
Ciinton County HicH SCHOOL, 

H. Robinson 
Oo SPE eee O. W. Davis 
FERGUSON.................M. F. Hawkins 
ForKLAND HiGH ScHOOL, 

GRAVEL SWITCH 
GEORGETOWN............. J. W. Lancaster 
ee a eee W. M. Wesley 
GREENVILLE 
HoPKINSVILLE Gladstone Koffman 
Junction City Earl Cocanougher 
KUTTAWA Holland N. Lecky 
SS Ser ee a J. S. Brown 
PADUCAH H. L. Smith 





KR. E. A. January Honor Roll 


Harlan Kriener 
Jack Thompson 
PIKEVILLE COLLEGE...Frank D. McClelland 


Principals 

Roselyn Loewenstein 
Adelaide Seekamp 
Mrs. W. W. Johnson 
Helen Weaver 

Lucy Spurgin 


LouISVILLE SCHOOLS 


Beechmont 
Wm. R. Belknap 
Albert Brandeis 
California 
Gavin Cochran 
Emma _ Dolfinger Elsa Stutz 
Nicholas Finzer Bessie T. Meyer 
Stephen Foster.........5 Elizabeth Wells 
Nannie Lee Frayser Elma Kohnhorst 
John H. Heywood Elma Kohnhorst 
Chas. D. Jacob Jewel Drewry 
J. Stoddard Johnston Lillian Logan 
Louisville Girls High........S. B. Tinsley 
Louisville Junior High..... S. B. Tinsley 
duPont Manual Clarence Jordan 
Pee ES ah eee err Elsa Stutz 
Parkland Mrs. B. W. Johnson 
Portland Vell Warden 
Geo. D. Prentice... Mrs. H. R. Whiteside 
Rubel Avenue Bessie T. Meyer 
F. T. Salisbury Annex.......... R. J. Bell 
John C. Strother Helen Weaver 
Verna A. Phillips 
Southern Junior High. . Fannie Loewenstein 











National Youth Administration 
Bulletins 


OLLOWING is a list of bulletins issued 

by the National Youth Administration 
for Kentucky, which should be of interest 
to school people throughout the State. 
These bulletins are listed in the chrono- 
logical order in which they were released. 
Except as indicated under the name of 
each bulletin, these bulletins may be had 
upon request to the National Youth 
Administration, Ninth and Broadway, 
Louisville, Kentucky, until the supply 
has been exhausted. 


1. Vocational Information for Youth 
Counselors and Guidance Workers. This 
bulletin should be of particular interest to 
counselors and guidance workers. It is a 


compilation of thought in the guidance 
field from some of America’s most noted 
guidance authorities. 


2. Which College Shall I Choose? This 
is a publication listing every college in 
Kentucky, with information relative to the 
curriculum offered, the cost. of attending 
the institution and other basic information 
that a student would want to know before 
selecting the institution which he expected 
to attend after graduating from high school. 
This publication is under revision for the 
year 1936-37. 


3. The Waitress in Louisville and Ken- 
tucky. This is an occupational study of 
the waitress, including the training desired 
for one who is to be employed in that 
occupation, as well as the duties one is to 
perform in the capacity of waitress with 
special consideration given to the study 
of likes and dislikes of patrons. The 
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VN. E. A. Honor Boll 


Cities With 100% Membership in the N. E. A. 


ASHLAND 
PARIS 
JENKINS 
MAYSVILLE 
IRVINGTON 
CorRBIN 
OWENSBORO 


Counties With 100% Membership in the N. E. A. 


KENTON 
McCrEARY 


Colleges With 100% Membership in the N. E. A. 


EASTERN STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Richmond 
Murray STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Murray 
UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY, College of Education 


Schools With 100% Membership in the N. E. A. 


I. N. BLoom ScHoot, Louisville, Kentucky 

G. R. CLARK SCHOOL, Louisville, Kentucky 

DOLFINGER SCHOOL, Louisville, Kentucky 

FRANKLIN SCHOOL, Louisville, Kentucky 

LoWELL ScHOOL, Louisville, Kentucky 

IsAAc SHELBY SCHOOL, Louisville, Kentucky 

ARLINGTON SCHOOL, Lexington, Kentucky 

Cassipy ScHooL, Lexington, Kentucky 

JoxHNsoN SCHOOL, Lexington, Kentucky 

LINCOLN ScHOOL, Lexington, Kentucky 

University HicH ScHoot, Lexington, Kentucky 
UNIVERSITY ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, Lexington, Kentucky 
RUSSELL CAVE SCHOOL, Fayette County, Lexington, Kentucky 
SHELBY SCHOOL, Fayette County, Lexington, Kentucky 

Wo LF Run SCHOOL, Fayette County, Lexington, Kentucky 
WALNUT HILt ScHoo., Fayette County, Lexington, Kentucky 
SoutH ELkHorn, Fayette County, Lexington, Kentucky 

















supply of this bulletin has been exhausted . 3 
but we are expecting to run a second 
edition. 


4. The Tobacco Industry in Louisville 


Urban Recreation for Louisville and 
Kentucky. This bulletin attempts to out- 
line a recreation program for cities and 
towns. It goes into a discussion of ad- 


and Kentucky. This is a brief summary 
of facts relating to the tobacco industry. 


ministration, layout and equipment, shows 
and exhibits, recreation through make- 
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Fourth 
Annual 
High School 
Senior Day 
April 9 
1937 


general requirements for various certificates and degrees. 





WESTERN STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Kentucky” 


Member of the American Association of Teachers Colleges, the Kentucky Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools, and the Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 


The Second Semester Begins February 1, 1937 
The Mid-Term of Nine Weeks Opens April 5, 1937 
Summer School Begins June 14, 1937 


The New Classroom Building now under construction 


The December issue of the Teachers College Heights is now ready for distribution. 
ing the Second Semester and Mid-Term and a complete outline of Western’s curricula, departmental offerings, and the 


If you have not received a coty, a letter or post card will bring you one by return mail. 


Address all communications to H. H. CHERRY, President 
WESTERN STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, BOWLING GREEN, KENTUCKY 


BOWLING GREEN 


Listen In! 
Broadcast 
each Tuesday 
WHAS 
4:00 o'clock 
P. M. 


It contains full information concern- 

















believe, language games and handicraft. 
It also contains a bibliography of publica- 
tions of National Recreation Association. 

6. Basic Information on N. Y. A. 
Workers in Kentucky. This is a study of 
seven thousand five hundred one N. Y. A. 
projects workers for 1935-36 distributed 
throughout the State. This study gives 
facts relating to the sizes of families from 
which these workers come, the level of 
their educational training, occupations of 
parents, reasons for leaving school, voca- 
tional training, occupational experience and 
occupational choice, all of these facts being 
given by age groups, by raceand sex. Case 
write-ups showing the development of the 
human side of these facts are included. 

7. The School's Responsibility in Pro- 
viding Guidance for Youth. This is a 
speech made by Richard R. Brown, Deputy 
Executive Director of the National Youth 
Administration for the United States, at 
the Third District Educational Conference 
in Bowling Green. This speech is full of 
good sound thought on guidance. 

8. Radio Service in Louisville and Ken- 
tucky. This is an occupational study in the 
field of radio service. It points out the 


desired training for working in that field, ag 
well as information relative to the possi- 
bility for the employment of youth as 
“‘radioneers.”’ 

9. N. Y. A. Student-Aid Conference in 
Connection with the Thirteenth Annual 
Educational Conference. This is a com- 
pilation of speeches made at the Student- 
Aid Conference by school administrators 
throughout the State. It includes basic 
information for the administration of a 
sound educational aid program. 

10. Rural Recreation for Kentucky. This 
bulletin includes information of interest to 
rural recreation workers similar to the in- 
formation contained in the Urban Recrea- 
tion bulletin. 

11. Domestic Service in Louisville and 
Kentucky. This is a vocational study of 
domestic service, including desirable traits 
for a person going into that occupation, 
possibilities for employment, the advan- 
tages and disadvantages of the occupation 
and what is usually expected of a domestic. 

In case of studies listed above they have 
been carefully checked and criticized by 
authorities in the various fields in which 
these studies have been made. 
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Resolutions 
(Continued from page 40) 


unusually fine service given in connection 
with the banquet at the hotel. 

That we extend our sincere thanks to 
all those who appeared on the program, 
and to those who presided and directed the 
discussions of the conference. 

II. FEDERAL AID. We further resolve, 
that the federal government should begin 
a direct support of public education in the 
various states through a grant, without 
limitations of federal control, other than 
those of the necessary checks and audits. 
We believe that the Harrison-Fletcher bill, 
which will be re-introduced at the next 
session of the congress, will be satisfactory 
and that it will provide a school aid that 
can be attained in no other way at this 
time. 


We sincerely petition the friends of 
public education to study and to promote 
this measure. 

III. NationaL Epucation Assocta- 
TION CO-OPERATION. No longer can we 
be content with individual or - provincial 
efforts at the solution to the general 
problems of our public schools. We must 
co-operate in a national way both as to 
planning and acting. To best do this the 
profession in the several states must be 
affliated. This can be done through a 
National Education Association which 
would at all times maintain the highest 
professional representation before the vari- 
ous agencies of our national life. Hence we 
resolve to foster a continuous and a uni- 
versal membership. for all teachers and 
administrators in our National Education 
Association. 


IV. The problem of keeping young 
people in school and college and of pro- 
viding opportunities for training and work 
experience to those out of school is of 
direct concern to every school adminis- 
trator. The program of the National 
Youth Administration has been of im- 
measurable value to school administrators 
in Kentucky, in their efforts to meet these 
needs, and those in charge of that program 
have developed their activities in full 
harmony with the educational program of 
the State. 

We endorse the program of the National 
Youth Administration as administered in 


| 
: 


NOW YOU CAN 
BORROW BY MAIL 


@ This convenient way to borrow for emergencies: 
has helped thousands of teachers. You make appli- 
cation for the money you need by mail and sign a. 
simple note. No security is required. We make no. 
inquiries of your employer. Monthly repayments may 
be extended over a long period of time. 

This confidential service is conducted by people 
intimately acquainted with teachers’ money problems. 
Mail the coupon below or call at nearest office for 
complete details. 


Money Management Counsel 

At Household Finance a loan is part of a construc- 
tive effort to put the borrowers’ money affairs on a 
sound basis so that they may not have to borrow 
again. Household Finance’s pamphlets on Money 
Management and Better Buymanship have helped 
thousands of teachers to get out of the rut financially. 
Ask for copies. 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 


CORPORATION 
Incorporated 

Locally Managed Household Offices in the 3 Cities Listed Below 
LoulISsvVILLE, Ky. 

3rd Fl., Marion E. Taylor Bldg. Phone Jackson 4291 
EVANSVILLE, IND. 

Household Finance Corporation 

3rd Floor, Central Union Bank Bldg. Phone 5161 
CINCINNATI, O. 

Household Finance Corporation 

14th Floor Carew Tower. Phone Main 1585 








Household Finance Corporation 

(See addresses above—mail to nearest office) 

Please mail me free copy of your brochure: “The Special House-~ 
hol Finance Loan Plan for School Teachers.’’ I understand 
this request places me under no obligation to negotiate a loan. 














Amount I desire to borrow $. 
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= a 
When you send a 
photograph, send 
a good one— 


Quality 
Photographers 


211 Heyburn Building 
Louisville, Ky. 


Entering our 43rd year in business 























Kentucky and urge the continuation and 
further development, on a long-time basis, 
of this sound and practical federal agency. 

V. TEACHER RETIREMENT. The con- 
sensus of opinion of this organization 
expressing itself in favor of a teacher- 
retirement system, for the state of Ken- 
tucky, be it resolved that we commend 
the work of the planning board of the Ken- 
tucky Education Association for its efforts 











THE MIMEOGRAPH 


MIMEOGRAPH SUPPLIES 
A NECESSITY FOR EVERY SCHOOL 
OFFICE EQUIPMENT CO.., Inc. 


117-123 S. Fourth Street Louisville, Ky. 
133 W. Short Street Lexington, Ky. 
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towards the realization of this objective. 
Especially do we commend the work of 
Dr. Leo Chamberlain and Dr. Edgar 
Palmer in their research to discover the 
fundamental principles upon which a 
practical retirement system can be built. 
We urge the continuance of their work 
towards the end that a workable retirement 
program may be presented to the next 
session of the Kentucky legislature for 
enactment into State law. 


VI. District AssociaTION. We have 
noticed with much satisfaction the in- 
creased interest manifested in the eleven 
district associations; the large membership, 
the large attendance, and the constructive 
programs presented. Be it resolved that 
the newly elected officers continue the 
policy of following a more or less unified 
program, in co-operation with the Ken- 
tucky Education Association. 


VII. Scuoot Cope. We recognize the 
great advantage accrued to our schools by 
the enactment of the recent code and urge 
that we exercise sound judgment in any 
attempt at change. No change should be 
suggested until there is a reasonable agree- 
ment among the school forces. 


VIII. We indorse ‘The Study of Local 
School Units,’’ a Federal project which is 
sponsored by Superintendent Harry W. 
Peters, and the State Department of 
Education, and is designed to determine 
the development of a desirable long-range 
educational program. We commend this 
study to all forward-looking citizens and 
school officials, and express our apprecia- 
tion to the Office of Education, Washington, 
D. C., and the Federal Government for 
making possible such an invaluable pro- 
gram. 

IX. The Department of Superintend- 
ence of the Kentucky Education Association 
commends the last congress for the passage 
of the George-Dean Bill extending Federal 
Aid for vocational education in agriculture, 
home economics, and trade and industrial 
education and urges upon the next Congress 
to appropriate the sums of money specified 
in the bill to make the act effective. 


RESOLUTIONS COMMITTEE, 
J. W. BRADNER, Chairman 
KENNETH PATTERSON 
Emory ROGERS 
Mrs. IRVINE TURNER 
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The MOREHEAD 
State Teachers College 


BEGINS 


The Winter Term or Second Semester of 18 Weeks 
Monday, February 1, 1937 


The Spring Term of 9 Weeks, April 5, 1937 
The Summer School, June 14, 1937 


Persons desiring further information, catalogs, 
schedules, or other literature, should address 


H. A. BABB, President 
Morehead State Teachers College 
Morehead, Kentucky 




















ARE YOU INTERESTED IN ACTIVITY UNITS? 








ENCYCLOPEDIA 


19 volumes . . . 9,220 pages . . . 14,000 illustra- 
tions . i 
Bivé =. 3. 


You can obtain a complimentary copy 
of any one of the following units, 
simply by sending 10c to cover post- 
age and handling (coin or stamps): 


Astronomy Holland 


Coal and Coke American Indians 


Cotton Light 
Desert Life Pioneer Life 
The Farm Trees 


Users of THE WORLD BOOK 


ENCYCLOPEDIA are invited 


to 


write for a complete list of the speci- 
See the Unit Plan Edition of the Famous men units available. 


WORLD BOOK Address inquiries to: 


The Reference Librarian 


Officially approved by 35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 
State Department of Education 
Kentucky-Ohio Office: 


. up-to-date ... complete ... inexpen- DUANE L. TICE, Mgr. 


W. F. QUARRIE & GOMPANY 


can be purchased on easy payments. 85E. Gay St. Columbus 
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8. They eat lunch together. 
9. They serve cookies at a primary party. 


A Study of Wheat 
(Continued from page 35) 


H. REcorps. 
. Stories of their experiences are composed by 


order to find out which child should do the 1 


buying. 


. The children watch trucks where the men are 


loading and unloading supplies. 


. They decide to build a large grocery store in 


the schoolroom. Each one chooses the com- 
mittee on which he wishes to work. Paper 
cartons are bought from home to be sold in the 
store. The cost of articles is reported. 


G. Uses oF FLour. 


Re 


. Recipes are brought from home. 


Discussion is held as to the various ways flour 
is used. 


. The class decides to make cookies. 
. A committee is appointed to ask for room 


and ovens. 
These are 
read aloud in class and one is chosen. 


. The group practices measuring materials. 
. They make cookies and time the baking. 
. They send muffins to friends and write notes to 


accompany them. 


the group, typewritten, and put in the Class 
Yearbook. 

. Drawings and paintings of interesting things 
that were seen are made and placed in the 
Yearbook. 

. Designs for the cover of the Yearbook are 
made and one is chosen. 

. Each child can have a book for his or her own 
in addition to the Class Book. 

. The Class Yearbook is put in the library to be 
read by other children. 


. CULMINATING ACTIVITIES. 


. A wheat movie can be made. 

. Puppet shows can show the process of work. 
(2028) 

. Peep shows are fun. 

. A wheat book can be written and mimeo 
graphed or printed. 

. The results of the culminating activity are 
given to, or presented before, children in other 
grades. 
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Announcement 





Central School Supply 
Company Announces the 
Return of 


ALLEN M. BOND 


to the Active Management 
of the Company 




















The sunny disposition of this little boy 
is due in great measure to his abundant 
health. Good teeth aid health. That’s 
why there is a Reason, a Time and a 
Place for Chewing Gum. Jt HELPS sup- 
ply natural exercise, HELPS increase cir- 
culation in the gums and HELPS keep 
the teeth clean. Give children gum to 
enjoy 5 to 10 minutes after every meal. 


0 


University Research forms the basis of our advertising. 
The National Association of Chewing Gum Manufacturers, 
Rosebank, Staten Island, New York 


FOUR FACTORS TOWARD coop TEETH: PROPER FOOD, PERSONAL CARE (keep teeth clean), DENTIST'S CARE AND PLENTY OF CHEWING EXERCISE 


bain de <” 
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From Minnesota Journal of Education for November, 1936 


ENRICHED READING 


A rich program in supplementary reading is perhaps the best single test of a progressive schoc] 
system. It is some years since Allyn and Bacon’s series of supplementary readers came out 
in response to the need of furnishing a broader program of reading suited to individual interests 
and capacities. Today it appears in new format, brighter in color—again in response to the 
discovery by educators of the importance of outward appearance in pupil choices in reading. 


The series recognizes the need for old and new. Alongside of the Odyssey and Ivanhoe, it 
presents Boy Life on the Prairie and Daniel Boone, Wilderness Scout. Its editor senses also 
the need for variety. Goldstone’s One-Act Plays is among the very best of such collections 
in print. So also, Obear’s Book of Stories and Herzberg’s Stories of Adventure, all carefully 
chosen, dramatic, and of special appeal to boys and girls. 


Everywhere, biography assumes a new importance. There is a dearth of such materials 
suitable for upper grade boys and girls. Modern Pioneers meets this need. Again, educators 
would point their pupils to the major problems occupying the thought of the world today. 
This Interlocking World presents what is perhaps the most pressing. So one could go on 
throughout the series calling attention to its adequacy for a modern program in reading. 


The helps are full and suggestive. The editor, Miss Stella Center of New York City, is one 
of the foremost experimenters in the field of reading today. She is alert to problems concerned 
with finding meaning in the printed page, stimulating thought and discussion, and promoting 
personal enjoyment of books. 


Altogether the series is contributing largely to the solution of a major problem in the upper 
grade reading today—that of making wholesome, attractive books accessible to boys and 
girls at prices they can afford to pay. 


Dora V. Smith, University of Minnesota, 
President of the National Council of Teachers of English 


Allyn and Bacon 


New York Chicago Atlanta Dallas San Francisco 











